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CHAIRMAN, DORIS NEAR, 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL, 


"Royal typewriters can always be counted 


upon to take the constant wear and tear 


of the heaviest classroom work." 


“In all the years I’ve taught with Royal typewriters, I’ve 
found one fact to be paramount—they’re reliable,” states 
Miss Near, Chairman of the Business Education De- 
partment, West Islip, New York High School. 

“The Royal appealed to me, too, as a teacher, because 
of its simplicity. Its uncomplicated design makes the 
typing teacher’s job an easier one, and keeps mainte- 


nance at a minimum. My experience has proved to me 
that Royal Manuals not only do the job, but do it well.” 
See for yourself how sturdy, how dependable, how 
teachable Royal Manual typewriters really are! Your 
Royal Representative will be glad to ® 
arrange a demonstration in your class- OYA 
room or office at your convenience. manual 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


ubea 


Dear UBEA Member 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


One of the pleasant responsibilities of the staff in the UBEA Headquarters Office is that 
of planning the covers for BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Many processes take place from the time 
the cover idea is developed in the UBEA office until the FORUM goes to press. Credit for the 
forms used in the montage on this month's cover goes to several office machines companies that 
supplied the copy and to the South-Western Publishing Company for permission to reproduce a 
portion of page 274 in the twenty-first edition of 20th Century Bookkeeping & Accounting (Ad- 
vanced Course). The art work, including the photographs for the cover, was donated by the Art 
Department of the National Education Association. Because of budgetary limitations, we usually 
forego some of the fine details in the engraving and printing processes that both the staff and 
the artists would like to see in the final product. We believe that teachers of bookkeeping 
and accounting will be pleased to display the December issue of the FORUM in their classrooms, 


* * * 


Each year since the UBEA Headquarters Office was established at the NEA Center, the NEA 
Journal has published at least one article contributed by a UBEA member. This year's article, 
the first on business education in the NEA's series of articles on “Research Says..." is 
in the November 1960 issue of the Journal. The article was prepared for the Journal by Edwin 
Swanson. Dr. Swanson is a former president of UBEA and is head of the Department of Business 
Education at San Jose (California) State College. . . . One of the "Trading Post" items in the 
December issue of the Journal describes a service project of FBLA Chapter 262, Boyce (Louisi- 
ana) High School. Mrs. Polly Lou Sepulvado, sponsor of the chapter, is a former UBEA-SBEA 
state membership chairman in Louisiana. 


* * KK * * 


In our staff meetings at the NEA Center, we are talking about many things. Among them 
are the future of the National Defense Education Act and the direction it should take that 
will be best for our schools . . . President-elect Kennedy's campaign promises on federal aid 
to education . . . “Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning," the new book published recent- 
ly by the NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction . . . the third National Salary School 
that brought Norris L., Jensen, a business teacher from Minot, North Dakota, and 129 other edu- 
cators to the Center the first week in November . . . the NEA and Departments Regional Instruc- 
tional Conferences which we hope many business teachers will attend . . . and NEA's series of 
TV programs scheduled for many stations soon after the first of the year, 


* * KK * 


Persons are asking about the publication on Business Education for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student and the brochure prepared by the Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education, Both are in process, but the release dates have been extended to provide for ex- 
pansion of the pubiication on the academically talented student and for additional signatures 
in the brochure. 

* KOK K KK 


Felix Schmid of St. Gall, Switzerland, has announced that the 1961 International Economic 
Course will be held in Bern, Switzerland, from July 25 through August 3, The details of the 
Course have not been released, but there will be a three- or four-day tour following the ses- 
sions. When more details concerning the Course are received, a communication will be sent to 
the members of the U. S, Chapter of ISBE. 


Not many, but some requests are directed to the UBEA Headquarters Office concerning 
teaching positions abroad. The Republic of Korea has just joined the 41 nations that have 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


active Fulbright programs with the United States. The NEA Committee on International Relations 
has published a leaflet, "Unusual Teaching Opportunities at Home and Abroad." The leaflet lists 
more than 25 agencies that sponsor international exchange of school administrators, teachers, 


and professors, A stamped (4¢) and addressed return envelope mailed to the UBEA office will 


speed the leaflet to you. 


No doubt your school has a nationally known science club for science students, a music 
club for music students, and clubs for other groups. But, do you have a chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America in your school for business students? The bulletin board (center 
spread in this issue of the FORUM) is designed especially for the UBEA members who have chap- 


ters of FBLA (UBEA‘s youth organization) in their schools. The special insert, "The FBLA Story," 


is designed for members who are not now sponsoring chapters. 


FBLA has two major projects under way at this time. The first project, "Each Chapter Build 
a Chapter," is presented by Hamden L. Forkner on page 31. The second project is one to encour- 
age FBLA members to establish higher standards through the adoption of Rules of Conduct and in 
achieving the purposes of the organization. It is suggested that the center spread and "The 
FBLA Story" be removed from your magazine and displayed on the bulletin board for all business 
students to read, discuss with their teachers, and plan a course of action for organizing and 
chartering a chapter of FBLA, 


* * * 


A real treat is in store for business teachers who attend the joint convention of the UBEA 
Divisions in Chicago on February 23, 24, and 25. We are fortunate, indeed, in securing the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, as guest speaker for the Fellowship 
Luncheon on Friday. These are busy days for Commissioner Derthick and for North Carolina's 
Governor, Luther B, Hodges, who is scheduled to address the joint session with AACTE on Friday 
night. Their timely messages will receive wide coverage by the news services. Comprehensive 
service members of UBEA are urged to make plans for participating in each of the sessions at 


this important convention, 


* * KX K 


December is the month when we pause to recognize the many persons who are giving so gen- 
erously of their time to UBEA's program of service to business education. Among these are the 
Executive Board and Administrative Committee who prepare the guidelines for the Association 
- » e editors and contributors to the UBEA publications - FORUM, QUARTERLY, NABTE BULLETIN, 
and LEADER . . . state membership chairmen and members of the UBEA 10,000 Club who have the 
major responsibility for building a strong and forceful Association . . . officers of UBEA 
divisions, UBEA unified regional associations, and affiliated organizations who provide the 
conventions and other specialized services . . . state chairmen, officers, and sponsors of 
FBLA chapters who perform many services in the school and community . .. sponsors of National 
Business Entrance Tests Centers and directors of the Scoring Centers who help evaluate the 
examinees and give stature to the business education classrooms . . . chairmen and members of 
UBEA committees who conduct surveys and provide recommendations to the Association for the 
good of the profession . . . and all business teachers who lend their support and express 
good will toward UBEA and its program of activities. 


* * KK * 


The officers of your Association and the staff at the UBEA Headquarters Office join me 
in extending our best wishes to you, the members of UBEA, for the 1960 Christmas Season and 


the year ahead, 
Hollis Guy, Executive Director of UBEA 
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43 UBEA: National, Regional, and Affiliated Associations 


The United Business Education Association is the amalgamation 
of the Department of Business Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Council for Business Education. 
The Department of Business Education was founded July 12, 
1892, and the National Council in 1933. The merger of the two 
organizations took place in Buffalo, New York, on July 1, 1946. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM was published under the title 
UBEA FORUM from March 1947 through May 1949. A Volume AMERICA 
Index to BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published annually 

in the May issue for member-subscribers. The contents are in- 

dexed in BUSINESS EDUCATION INDEX and in THE EDUCA- 

TION INDEX. The UBEA does not assume responsibility for the 

points of view or opinions of the contributors to BUSINESS ED- 

UCATION FORUM unless such statements have been established 

by a resolution of the Association. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published monthly except June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber by the United Business Education Association, a Department of the National Education 
Association of the United States (also publisher of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY). Executive, editorial, and advertising headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Membership in the Association is $5 a year, $3.50 of which is 
for a year's subscription to the FORUM and 50 cents is for membership privileges in unified 
regional associations. Five dollars a year to institutions and nonmembers. Single copy $1. 
Checks should be drawn payable to United Business Education Association and mailed to the 


UBEA Executive Director, Hollis Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Four weeks’ notice is required for a change of address. In ordering a change, please give both 
new and old address as printed on the wrapper. Second class postage paid at Washington, 
D. C., and at additional mailing offices. Copyright 1960, by the United Business Education 
Association, a Department of the National Education Association. 
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For each purpose... 
a new Prentice-Hall typing book 


GRADED TIMED WRITINGS, by Oliverio and Palmer, is designed to build 
confidence—and speed—in any first-year typing class—from junior high 
school through college. Entire vocabulary based on the 5,000 most 
common words. 


BUSINESS TIMED WRITINGS, by Fries and Nanassy, contains a general 
business vocabulary. For use in any typing class. 


130 BASIC TYPING JOBS, by Anderson and Porter, contains alertness 
practice with letters, memos, rough drafts, tabulations, and manu- 
scripts—most of them taken from actual businesses. 


COMPLETE COLLEGE TYPING, by Stuart, Payne, and Anderson, includes 
all aspects of college typing. Great variety of directions and applications 
provides for genuine vocational competence. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Throughout the fifty years of growth of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 


p ROGRESS ; ACCOUNTING there -has been gradual change and improvement, using solid, 


tested procedures and avoiding sensational or radical devices. It is written 
by competent authors and checked by specialists. Its great strength as a teaching 
IN instrument lies in the small details of refinement that make it a teaching instru- 
ment that is as accurate and dependable as a fine watch. Before this edition, 


| MPROVE MENT or any other edition, was released for use, it was carefully checked for 
accuracy so that it will stand up under the scrutiny of the most critical examina- 


tion from the points of view of business and teaching. 


Twenty-First Edition 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is steadily growing in 


PROGRESS popularity. The twenty-first edition is already adopted in all of the fourteen 
states that have made adoptions since its publication. A few of the cities where 

the twenty-first edition has been adopted are San Francisco, Houston, Boston, 

IN Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Denver, Des Moines, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Louisville, Cleveland, St. Louis, Birmingham, and Milwaukee. 


Thousands of individual high schools and church schools are using the twenty- 


POPULARITY first edition. In fact, more than twenty thousand schools now use 20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI 27 * NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. e CHICAGO 5 e SAN FRANCISCO 3 € DALLAS 2 
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The 
FORUM 


This Month’s FORUM 


The Feature Section (pages 7-17) of- 
fers something different in bookkeeping 
articles as described by Dr. Dickerson in 
the next column. Television, the 21” elass- 
room, provides an interesting and infor- 
mative introduction to the Services Sec- 
tion (pages 33-42). Other exciting articles 
include the place of homework in the 
shorthand class, the first day in a type- 
writing class, new requirements in cler- 
ical education, the use of library materials 
in business education, and “different” 
field trips in distributive education. 

UBEA comprehensive service mem- 
bers, in particular, will be interested in 
the excellent program scheduled for the 
annual convention of the UBEA Divi- 
sions. This and other stories put the In 
Action Section (pages 43-46) on your 
“must” reading list. 

The Clip ’n Mail coupons provide a 
convenient method for securing helpful 
materials as well as indicating your sup- 
port of the advertisers’ efforts in behalf 
of better business education. Clip ’n Mail 
the coupons today and also communicate 
with each advertiser to let him know you 
appreciate his help in bringing the 
Forum to you each month. 


Next Month’s FORUM 


“Adult Classes in Business Eduea- 
tion” has been selected as the timely topic 
for the special January issue of the Fo- 
ruM. The opening article provides a gen- 
eral overview of the adult education pro- 
gram. Contributors of the succeeding ar- 
ticles discuss shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, distributive education, and 
basic business in the adult education pro- 
gram. The January 1961 issue of Busi- 
NESS EpucaTION ForuM promises to be a 
valuable addition to business education 
literature.—D.C.C. 


Editor: Bookkeeping Forum 
Z. S. DICKERSON, JR. 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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Something Different in 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU said, ‘‘I wish someone would write a 
bookkeeping article that is different’’? Much of the writing about 
bookkeeping and accounting tends to be centered around the basic 
topics of how best to present the balance sheet, ledger, closing en- 
tries, or one of the other common bookkeeping teaching problems. 
There is a need for these articles. However, with the increased em- 
phasis on teaching for the academically talented student, for the 
individual student, and the whole student, and the importance of 
high school bookkeeping, teachers of bookkeeping should begin to 
determine how they are going to meet this new phase of teaching. 


@ How about using the bookkeeping class for teaching basic eco- 
nomic concepts? The increasing importance of teaching these basic 
concepts is being recognized more and more. Can you use your 
bookkeeping class for teaching these concepts? If so, let J. Curtis 
Hall assist you through the ideas in his thought-provoking article, 
‘‘Teach Basic Economic Concepts in the Bookkeeping Class.’’ 


@ Testing to measure the various levels of progress of the individual 
student is often difficult to do adequately. Mary Ellen Oliverio’s 
article, ‘‘Recognition of Achievement Levels in Bookkeeping Exam- 
inations,’’ gives new insight into the solution of an old problem. 


@ Three young teachers have been experimenting with instructing 
the individual in bookkeeping. In their article, ‘‘Center Bookkeeping 
Around the Individual,’’ these teachers have developed a system of 
instructing the individual that should be of interest to those of you 
who have been confronted with this same probiem. This is not a 
fictional application—it is being used with success by these three 
teachers. 


@ Hight areas of bookkeeping weaknesses found in high school 
bookkeeping graduates by college accounting teachers are outlined 
in the article, ‘‘Obstacles to the Mastery of Bookkeeping Principles 
and Procedures.’’ James Loyd’s discussion of these eight areas is 
based on his experience as a teacher of college accounting and an 
administrator. 


@ Motivation is a perpetual problem in the teaching of bookkeeping. 
Motivation reaches its high and low periods depending upon the 
interest level of the student. The teaching of the fundamentals 
involved in the profit and loss statement usually arrives at the ‘‘low 
tide’’ and is a most difficult learning to motivate. H. Dale Johansen 
invites you to try his technique of ‘‘ Motivating Study of Profit and 
Loss Statement.’’ 


@ Sometimes we may wonder why we do all the things suggested 
by these articles. The major reason is to turn out the best prepared 
student we can. What should a good student be prepared to do as a 
prospective bookkeeper? A concise, informative, and helpful guide 
is yours by reading ‘‘What the Controller Looks for in New Em- 
ployees,’’ by George Lenart, a management consultant. 

Have a happy reading adventure—it’s well worth it! 


—Z. 8. Dickerson, Jr., Issue Editor 
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Teach tape! 


Easier to teach, easier to learn because, on the 
“99”, only the essential figures are printed on tape! 


Teaching is a pleasure with the Remington Rand “99” tape. For the 
“99’s” exclusive control key prints only the essential figures that prove 
the answer—eliminates all confusing figures in every problem. Basic 
arithmetic examples as well as complex problems are easily figured and 
understood. Ideal for schools conscious of operating costs, the trouble- 
free “99” is a dual-purpose adding and calculating machine—necessitat- 
ing only one machine for all figurework! So for printed proof with easy 
checking—teach on “99” tape. It’s the newest trend in business and 
business teaching today! Call your nearest Remington Rand office or 
write Rm. 120-BF, Remington Rand, 315 Park Ave. South, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Fkand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Teach Basic Economic Concepts 


in the Bookkeeping Class 


Whenever teachers get together to discuss the objec- 
tives of bookkeeping instruction, there almost always is 
some disagreement about what the ‘‘primary’’ objective 
should be. In the past bookkeeping has been taught 
chiefly for vocational purposes to many students. There 
is little doubt, however, that it now is taught primarily 
for personal-use and general education purposes to many 
others. In either case the study of bookkeeping should 
help our youth understand better how business functions 
in their personal lives and how it contributes to society 
generally. 

The need for better understanding of the American 
business system has been stated repeatedly by business- 
men and edueators alike. In addition, our youth need 
to understand the business problems they face as citizens 
of their communities. Furthermore, they need to un- 
derstand and appreciate the business problems faced by 
their local, state, and national governments. 

True, it is not the function of the bookkeeping course 
to provide all the basic economic understandings needed 
by everyone today. The fact remains, however, that only 
five out of every one hundred high school students now 
take a formal course to help them understand our busi- 
ness system. Consequently, we must use whatever op- 
portunities are available in our present course structure 
to teach basic economic and business principles. Few 
courses in the high school curriculum lend themselves so 
naturally to this task as bookkeeping does. A few 
examples will illustrate the point. 

The financial records of a business are kept with a 
central purpose in mind—to help guide management in 
its eternal quest for a profit on its operations. The book- 
keeping student learns very early that all money records 
lead eventually to the financial statements. There was 
a time when the balance sheet was viewed as the most 
important of these statements. Today the income state- 
ment commands equal or greater attention. What a 
business owns and what it owes may be important indi- 
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by J. CURTIS HALL 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 


eators of its financial health. The average owner or 
prospective investor is more immediately concerned, how- 
ever, about whether or not the company earns a profit. 

What better time or place is there than during the 
study of the income statement to develop an understand- 
ing of such basic concepts as the following? 


Businesses exist to produce and distribute, in exchange 
for profit, the goods and services people want. 

It is the hope of profit that provides the incentive for 
people to risk savings in the investments needed to main- 
tain and expand production. 

In business the possibility of loss, as well as profit, is 
great. 


The first of these understandings indicates not only 
what businesses do but why they do it. The second im- 
plies that profits are a just reward for the risks involved 
in investing one’s savings for the purpose of providing 
production facilities. The third concept recognized the 
fact that many businesses operate at a net loss every 
year. In any average year about four of every ten cor- 
porations lose money. Is this not a good time, also, for 
students to come to grips with the controversial question, 
‘“What constitutes a fair profit?’’ 


Organization of Business and Industry 


The proprietorship section of the balance sheet pro- 
vides a natural introduction to the concept that: 


The specialized needs of modern society demand that 
businesses be organized into many forms. 


The student should learn that our private business 
system has many forms of ownership, such as single 
proprietorships, partnerships, corporations, chain stores, 
and cooperatives. He should learn, too, that these dif- 
ferent forms of organization have been demanded by and 
have grown out of the complex needs of both consumers 
and business management. 

Such an understanding of how business is organized 
is important to the bookkeeping student no matter what 
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Bookkeeping will have greater meaning if basic economic understandings are included in the learnings. 


his primary objective may be. If he intends to go into 
business for himself, it will help him select the type of 
organization best suited to his needs and purposes. If, 
as is true in the majority of cases, the student plans to 
work for an established business that is already in opera- 
tion, an understanding of the nature of its ownership 
and control will help him deal more effectively with the 
many problems he faces on the job. Finally, if the stu- 
dent is taking bookkeeping solely for personal use, a 
knowledge of the rights and responsibilities of the owners 
of the different forms of business will be of value to 
him as a prospective investor. | 

The student who understands the significance of the 
capital account and fixed asset accounts such as build- 
ings, machinery, equipment, and land knows more than 
how to manipulate numbers in a journal or a ledger. He 
knows that the success or failure of a business depends 
on the accumulation of capital to provide the tools of 
production and that the welfare of nations is dependent 
upon the same factors. Why not combine the study of 
these accounts with the development of such basic eco- 
nomie understandings as these ? 


Increases in capital are fundamental to increases in 
economic welfare. 

All countries that produce high incomes have great 
accumulations of capital because efficient tools and equip- 
ment are necessary for high productivity. 

Improvements in quantity and quality of man’s tools, 
by increasing productivity, improve his living standards. 

In the long run, the addition of machines in industry 
creates more jobs and increases real wages. 


These principles emphasize the fact that during the 
last century land has tended to decline in importance as 
a factor that limits production, but capital has increased 
in importance. The role that capital accumulation plays 
in the productive capacity of a country is well illustrated 
by the fact that the most productive nation in the world, 
the United States, has almost one-half the accumulated 
capital in the world. Standards of living among the na- 
tions today are determined largely by the tools and 
equipment used and the efficiency with which they are 
used. Some industries in this country invest twenty to 
thirty thousand dollars in equipment for every worker 
they employ. Still, our history has shown that in the 
long run the introduction of new machines means more 
jobs and a higher standard of living generally. 

Adequate study of payroll records, property tax ac- 
counts, income tax accounts, and the like cannot fail to 
call attention to the fact that American businesses con- 
tribute substantially to the financial support of local, 
state, and national governments. Involved are such fun- 
damental concepts as: 


Business corporations, as legal persons, pay large sums 
each year in income taxes. 

In some communities business organizations contribute 
the great bulk of property tax revenue which supports the 
local government and all its functions. 


hostility toward the large corporation. 


Businesses pay taxes which contribute to the building of 
retirement incomes for their employees. 

These concepts about the relationship between private 
business and government finance should help to deepen 
the student’s understanding of his own relationship with 
and obligations to his government. There should be, of 
course, recognition that many of the taxes paid by busi- 
ness ultimately are passed on to the consumer or are 
deducted from what might otherwise be increased wages 
for employees. All these understandings should help the 
future voter see that the economic role of government 
has for many years been a steadily expanding one. In 
effect, taxes shift resources from private to public uses. 
It does not seem unreasonable to expect that bookkeeping 
students should be able to consider with some seriousness 
exactly what constitutes a fair tax load for business and 
for various individuals in our society. 


Bigness and Monopoly 


Comparative study of income statements, balance 
sheets, and other financial statements of different busi- 
ness firms may lead to serious consideration of the valid- 
ity of such concepts as the following: 


In business, large size does not necessarily mean monop- 
olistie control. 

Monopoly is not widespread in the United States econ- 
omy; most companies compete aggressively in many ways 
for the consumer’s dollar. 


The basic question seems to be, ‘‘Is bigness itself a 
bad thing?’’ There is, without question, much public 
Nevertheless, 
our recent history indicates that bigness is here to stay. 
Mergers during the past few years in the automobile in- 
dustry and in the banking industry imply that we shall 
have more bigness in the years ahead. Even as these 
lines are being written there are discussions about the 
proposed new mergers among the giants of the railroad 
industry. The problem of the future may not be one 
of choosing between big business and small business but 
rather one of devising ways of improving the economic 
and social performance of large corporations. Perhaps 
our youth should be directing their attention to finding 
ways to keep the tremendously creative powers of the 
large-scale modern corporation working for the benefit 
of the general public. There seems to be no reason why 
the two principles stated in the preceding paragraph 
cannot be made to be true if they are not already so. 

No suggestion is made here that bookkeeping must 
somehow be made the course through which all our youth 
are taught basic economic understandings. There is, 
however, a very definite suggestion that bookkeeping will 
have greater meaning and be of greater value to our 
students if we take the time and the trouble to develop 
some understanding of these principles. The specific 
concepts mentioned in this article are intended merely 
to illustrate the wide range of topics which develop 
naturally out of the study of bookkeeping. +## 
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Recognition of Achievement Levels 
in Bookkeeping Examinations 


Considerable attention is given in the literature of 
education to the individual differences of students. 
Teachers are constantly reminded of the need to provide 
class activities for the varying individuals in their 
classes; they are admonished about the importance of 
planning homework assignments that at one and the 
same time provide a challenge and some assurance of 
success in reaching the goal set for the assignments. 
Seldom, however, is the teacher encouraged to follow 
through on this concern for individual differences at the 
time of preparing the examinations that measure the 
achievement of students. 

The need for recognizing individual differences at the 
point of evaluation is exceedingly important. Examina- 
tions should be developed in such a fashion that the 
teacher is able to assess the level of achievement of each 
student in relation to all the content to be mastered. 

Although concern for individual differences must be 
evident in the preparation of most examinations, atten- 
tion in this brief article will be focused on the bookkeep- 
ing examination. Furthermore, only one type of exami- 
nation shall be considered. This is the examination that 
the bookkeeping teacher may administer at the end of 
a grading period, such as a six weeks, nine-weeks, or a 
semester, as a means of assessing the achievement of 
students. Of course, other types of examinations and 
evaluative measures that are not examinations are also 
used to assess achievement. 

An examination given at the point of determining 
how much students have learned is a very serious, and 
indeed important, examination. Often the bookkeeping 
teacher gives considerable weight to the scores earned 
on such comprehensive examinations. Because of the 
importance of the achievement examination, it is impera- 
tive that the teacher develop the examination items with 
full attention to the prerequisites of a good examination. 


Varying Levels of Achievement 
Although there are personal-use values to courses in 
bookkeeping, the primary purpose of bookkeeping courses 
in the secondary curriculum is to provide students with 
a vocationally useful knowledge. However, not all stu- 
dents acquire the knowledge to the same level. The ex- 
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perienced bookkeeping teacher knows, though, that there 
are variations in the bookkeeping positions that his stu- 
dents can assume. He knows that a routine position may 
require little more than a recognition of bookkeeping 
knowledge. At the other end, some positions require 
considerable insight and understanding if financial ae- 
tivities are to be analyzed and interpreted adequately. 


There are three levels of achievement that might be 
identified in the bookkeeping class that is composed of 
students from the range of abilities found in many of 
our American high schools. These levels are related in 
general to the varying job requirements in the field of 
bookkeeping. 

The first level represents the minimum achievement 
for successful completion of the bookkeeping course. 
The teacher determines this level on the basis of what 
students should know in order to handle the simpler 
bookkeeping tasks in the business office. This level might 
be labeled the ‘‘recognition level.’’ The student whose 
achievement is at this level is one who can do what needs 
to be done after the pattern for the activity has been 
established. The student is also able to determine the 
correctness of a particular entry. At this level, however, 
the student has difficulty in determining how one trans- 
action is related to another transaction, for example. 

The second level might be labeled the ‘‘application 
and earry-through level.’’ It is this level that the 
majority of students in the bookkeeping class will reach. 
Students here develop sufficient understanding of book- 
keeping principles and practices to be able to determine 
what needs to be done in a particular instance and how 
it is to be done. These students will be able to describe 
the source of financial data and how they were handled 
at various points in the recording process. 

‘‘Integration and interpretation level’? might be the 
label for the third level of achievement in the bookkeep- 
ing class. The students who achieve at this level are the 
most competent in the class. They are the ones who have 
a comprehensive understanding of the theory and prac- 
tice of bookkeeping. They are able to handle complex 
problems that require recognition of alternatives and 
identification of the best of these alternatives. 
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The bookkeeping examination must reflect the importance of the various course objectives. 


These levels are, at best, rough divisions for the learn- 
ing that takes place in a bookkeeping class. They can, 
however, serve as guides in the development of specific 
objectives as the content is organized for a class and in 
the development of examinations that determine level 
of achievement of students. The cut-off points between 
levels will always need to be determined arbitrarily. 
However, the bookkeeping teacher can evaluate his stu- 
dents in such a fashion that he develops over a period 
of years some confidence in his cut-off points. 


Examinations Reflect Objectives 


The preparation of a comprehensive achievement ex- 
amination in bookkeeping should begin at the point the 
teacher draws up the objectives for his bookkeeping class. 
The examination must reflect the importance of the vari- 
ous objectives. It is not sufficient, though, for the teacher 
to note the objectives in terms of the levels of achievement 
that reflect the individual differences of his students. For 
purposes of illustration, consider the common objective 
of the first course in bookkeeping, ‘‘to develop an under- 
standing of debits and credits.’’ (This, of course, is 
merely one of several objectives of the first course). With 
this objective in mind the teacher must ask: ‘‘What 
represents the minimum understanding of the student 
who is to be designated as successful in achieving this 
objective?’’ His answer to the question provides the 
basis for developing items for the first section of the 
achievement examination. The teacher must ask the 
same question of the other two levels and use his answers 
to devise examination items. 


Examples of Examination Items 


At the Recognition Level. The student whose achieve- 
ment is at the minimum level should be able to complete 
problems where the structure of the answer is clearly 
established. The student needs to recognize what is to 
be done. An illustration of a problem at this level is the 
completion of the worksheet where the figures of the 
trial balance are given and few, if any, adjustments must 
be made. 

Verbal items of the true-false, yes-no, multiple-choice, 
and matching types can be used at this level. 


Examples: 
To debit an account, the bookkeeper makes 
an entry on the right-hand side of the ac- 
count. TRUE FALSE 
Is the balance of the cash account shown in 
the trial balance? Yes - No 
In the general journal the bookkeeper maintains 
(a) a record of the balances in the several accounts 
maintained by the business. 
(b) a record of financial transactions completed by the 
business. 
(ec) a record of financial transactions involving the cash 
account only. 
(d) a record of the financial transactions involving the 
proprietorship account only. 


Match each item in Column 1 with an item in Column 2: 


CoLUMN 2 
1. ledger 
2. balance sheet 
3. trial balance 
4, journal 


CoLtuMN 1 
a book of original entry 
a set of accounts 
a list of account balances 
a listing of assets and equities 


At the Application and Carry-Through Level. As 
stated earlier, at the application and carry-through level 
the student is able to do what needs to be done and is 
able to determine how what he has done is related to 
other aspects of the bookkeeping functions. In addition 
to the types of verbal items mentioned in the preceding 
section, it is possible to use completion items and open- 
end questions to determine student’s understanding at 
this level. Problems at this level require the student to 
take financial data in one form and organize it accu- 
rately. For example, a student might be given a list of 
expense account titles and asked to group them as they 
would appear on the income and expense statement. 


Examples: 

To determine the balance of an account, the bookkeeper 
must refer to the account in the ats 
After the books are closed, what classes of accounts have no 


balance? _. 


Liabilities and net worth represent the equi- 
ties in a business 


At the Integration and Interpretation Level. At this 


TRUE FALSE 


final level the teacher is interested in determining 


the extent of achievement of the most competent stu- 
dents in the class. Although the nature of the items can 
be the same as those identified for the first two levels, 
the content requires a high order of understanding of 
bookkeeping. At this level the student should have an 
opportunity to test his knowledge in problem-solving 
situations. 


Examples: 

How is net worth affected by each of the following trans- 

actions? 

a. Purchased a truck on account for $2,450.00 

b. Paid $100 for office supplies 

c. Received a check for $500 

d. Paid an invoice that was due in the amount 
of $150 

For what purpose is a trial balance taken? —_- 


The proprietorship account of T. J. Smith 
is increased when cash is received from a 
customer who maintains an account with 


Mr. Smith. TRUE FALSE 


A Spiral Arrangement for Items 


The teacher who develops an examination in relation 
to the three levels of achievement herein described (or 
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If the trial balance does not balance, how does the bookkeep- 
er proceed to discover the error? 
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Factors influencing achievement are interest, study habits, emotional stability, and environment. 


some other number of levels) will have in effect three 
examinations in one. The items developed for each level 
will cover all the content that is to be tested by the 
examination. All items of one type should be grouped 
together within a section. However, it is very likely that 
each section will include some of the same types of items. 

Arranging items in this spiral fashion gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to answer items on all the content 
covered. The teacher who prepares an examination in 
such a fashion that all items about a particular aspect 
of content appear before other items about other content 
frequently fails to determine whether a student knew 
anything at all about those items that came at the end 
of the examination and were not answered because of a 
lack of time. 


This arrangement of items also provides a power test 
for all youngsters. Items can be included in the final 
section, for example, that determine the limits of even 
the best students’ learning. 


An Analysis of the Examination 


A bookkeeping teacher can learn a great deal about 
the effectiveness of his examinations if he analyzes the 
responses of students. Do the items as graded by him 
in terms of level of understanding required prove valid ? 
Is the pattern of response of a particular student con- 
sistent with the predetermined levels of achievement? 
Only through careful study of examinations in relation 
to other measures of evaluation that the teacher uses can 
adequate examinations be developed. HH 
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Individual ability and speed of production varies 
widely in most bookkeeping classes. Planning of class 
work to provide for the slow, medium, and fast workers, 
is a major task confronting the teacher. There may be 
only a small range of variation in ability to comprehend 
but various factors govern the level of achievement to 
be expected of the individual student. In addition to 
native intelligence, some of the factors that influence 
student achievement are interest, study habits, emotional 
stability, parental control, and various environmental 
influences outside the school. 

To have all students work on the same assignments 
at the same time creates an undesirable situation. When 
the same assignment is given to everyone at the same 
time the fast learners complete the assignment and, in 
all probability, become bored while waiting for the slow 
worker. If teachers attempt to gear the rate of progress 
to the fast learner, the slow learner becomes hopelessly 
frustrated. A system in which all students have equal 
opportunity to reach a level of achievement more nearly 
reaching their potential is followed by the contributors. 

This method should eliminate the problem of unneces- 
sary failures without restricting the progress of the 
more interested and capable student. The solution is 
simple in theory but is seldom used because many teach- 
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ers fear they would not be able to control the class and 
maintain an orderly program of instruction. 


Introducing and Organizing the Course 


The first two or three weeks of the course should fol- 
low conventional methods in use at the present time. 
First, there should be an over-all discussion of the course. 
Basie principles such as classification of accounts; the 
double-entry bookkeeping system; and the meaning and 
relationship of the asset, liability, and proprietorship 
accounts, should be introduced and drilled intensively. 
This is accomplished by teaching the class as one group. 
Everyone works at the same drills at the same time. The 
chalkboard, charts, diagrams, and T accounts are used 
for the extensive drills. 

The students make their own T accounts at their 
desks and when transactions are given by the teacher, 
the students record the changes that take place in the 
various asset, liability, and proprietorship accounts in 
their own individual T accounts. 

This first period of instructional drills should give 
the student an understanding of the basic functions of 
the bookkeeping process. Without the mastery of this, 
the bookkeeping student will not grasp the meaning and 
significance of future transactions. It is extremely im- 
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Individual help and attention must be provided for each student in the bookkeeping classroom. 


portant that the students have a thorough understanding 
of the basic fundamentals before proceeding to other 
topics. 

Beginning Problem and Textbook Work 

Following the introduction to the course and the drill 
work, all students are ready to begin the textbook read- 
ing and workbook problems for the first unit of work. 
The first unit normally consists of the first three chap- 
ters—all students start at the same time. The entire 
textbook should be divided into units of work with each 
unit listed on a progress sheet. 

Introduction, lecture, and discussion of chapters 1, 2, 
and 3, are given to the entire class at the same time. This 
is the one and only unit that is handled in this manner. 
Succeeding units are explained on an individual and 
small group basis as the students complete each unit of 
work and are allowed to proceed to the next unit. 

Before the student is permitted to proceed to the next 
unit he must: (a) read the chapters of the textbook in- 
eluded in the unit; (b) complete correctly and neatly 
all problems at the end of each chapter; (¢c) answer 
correctly a short test of objective questions to a degree 
which indicates a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples of the unit; and (d) complete at least one problem 
completely and in correct form to demonstrate the ability 
to apply the principles given in the unit. 

When a student fails to indicate that he is ready to 
proceed to the next unit, additional review and problem 
work is assigned from the supplementary problems found 
in the back of the textbook. If extra copies of necessary 
bookkeeping forms are not available, students may pre- 
pare forms for the additional problems. Another test 
covering the unit, but composed of different questions 
and problems, is taken by the student when the supple- 
mentary problems have been completed. This procedure 
is repeated with each student as he completes the first 
unit and each of the units that follow. 

This plan may be extended into the second-year course, 
therefore, students who complete the first-year course 
before the end of the year could continue into the second 
year textbook. 


Lesson Plans and Assignments 


Since this program is based primarily upon the indi- 
vidual’s progress, formal lesson plans are not needed 
after the units of work, projects, and practice set require- 
ments have been determined. 

The teacher must set up a plan whereby a check of 
each student can be made frequently. Individual help 
and attention must be provided for each student. In 
addition to answering questions on problems the student 
might have relating to his work, the teacher must en- 
courage him to maintain an interest in the course. Indi- 
vidual motivation then becomes the key factor for the 
teacher. In addition to short discussions with the entire 
elass and individual conferences, the teacher can utilize 
a progress chart. In using a progress chart, numbers 
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should be substituted for names to prevent possible 
embarrassment to the student. A separate chart should 
be placed on the bulletin board for each class. These 
charts enable the students to compare this program with 
others in the class. 

Workbook exercises are collected or checked only when 
all problems in a unit have been completed. The prob- 
lems must be worked in ink, except problems that in 
actual practice would be done in pencil. Students are 
permitted to work in pairs when they find it necessary 
or desirable. However, the teacher determines if it is 
more beneficial for the students who desire to work to- 
gether to do so. During the daily check of each student, 
progress can be watched closely and if the progress 
indicates that work outside the classroom is necessary, 
specific homework can be required. 

At the beginning of the class period, the teacher should 
formulate some form of discussion which enables him to 
establish order and create a business-like atmosphere 
in the classroom. After all students have their materials 
and are working on their projects, the teacher can begin 
with the individual assistance and progress checks. 


Testing and Grading 


The problem that now becomes evident is testing. 
The primary problem is that of preparing tests for 
individuals working at different levels of progress with- 
out the tests becoming invalid due to circulation. Two 
types of tests should usually be given on each unit before 
the students are allowed to proceed to the next unit. The 


. first type of test is the objective or short answer test. 


The second type is the problem test. 

The following is a suggested plan for using the objec- 
tive tests: 

1. Prepare 75 to 100 objective questions for each unit. 

2. Typewrite each question on a 3” x 5” ecard. 

3. Designate one day each week as ‘‘test day.”’ 

4. Select a combination of question cards from the 
unit the students are being tested upon. 

5. For successive tests on the same unit, select a 
different combination of questions from the test-question 
cards. 

For the problem-type test the students should complete 
at least one problem similar to the problems included in 
the unit just completed. The problems should be con- 
structed so that whole numbers are used. The same 
problem may be used several times by a simple change 
in a few key numbers. In grading the problem tests, 
emphasis should be placed on application of correct prin- 
ciples and practices instead of correctness of arithmetic. 

Achievement records and report card marking may be 
simplified by utilizing a progress form. The duplicate 
form placed on the bulletin board, in addition to being 
an excellent motivational device, will keep the students 
informed as to approximately where they stand. A letter 
grade should be recorded for tests and for problem work 
after the completion of each unit in the teacher’s own 
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Providing for individual differences is one of the most important responsibilities of a teacher. 


grade book. A check mark indicating completion of the 
unit should be made on the chart on the bulletin board. 
The problem work should be graded primarily for neat- 
ness and accuracy. The problem work grades, however, 
should have much less weight in report card marking 
than the test scores. 

Standards of progress must be set up to determine 
what must be done for a specific grade at a particular 
quarter, semester, or final marking period. Meeting the 
minimum progress requirement does not necessarily 
guarantee the specified grade to the student. Class atti- 
tude, participation, effort, penmanship, and other factors 
should be taken into consideration when evaluating the 
student. 

Providing for individual differences is one of the most 
important responsibilities of a teacher in any classroom. 
We believe that the bookkeeping program outlined in 


this article will go further toward meeting the individ- 
ual differences, not only of the slow learners, but provides 
an opportunity for the above-average student to excel 
to a degree not possible in a class conducted in the tradi- 
tional manner. 

The correct application of this program should. result 
in the following advantages : 

1. Does not hold back the talented student. 

2. Permits the slower student to learn well that part 
of the material he can cover. 

3. Prevents a student who has been absent from fall- 
ing behind and becoming hopelessly lost. 

4. Will not hold back the sporadic worker when in a 
period of enthusiasm nor will he become lost when in an 
occasional period of less interest. 

5. Allows a student transferring into the class to be- 
gin at the point that fits his level of achievement. #7 


Obstacles to the Mastery of 
Bookkeeping Principles and Procedures 


Bookkeeping, as taught in the public high school today, 
may be studied for its vocational value or it may be 
studied for its personal-use value. When taught with 
vocational emphasis, it is suggested that the knowledge 
of bookkeeping principles and procedures will benefit 
the high school graduate during early employment. When 
taught with personal-use emphasis, it is suggested that 
the knowledge will aid one in the conduct of personal 
economie affairs. A third observation which is often ad- 
vaneed in regard to the high school bookkeeping course 
is that the knowledge acquired is beneficial to students 
who later study accounting in college. 

Certain college professors of accounting have ques- 
tioned the value of the high school bookkeeping course 
in preparing the student for the study of accounting in 
college. Indeed, some have suggested that the study of 
bookkeeping in high school is of no real value to one who 
later will study accounting in college, as the first course 
of college accounting is repetitious of all which is learned 
in the high school course. The wisdom of such a point of 
view can readily be questioned, for undoubtedly the 
background gained through a good high school course 
in bookkeeping is of great value to the college student in 
his further study of accounting. 
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There are, however, certain concepts important to the 
mastery of accounting which could well receive greater 
emphasis by the high school bookkeeping teacher. Stu- 
dents often demonstrate weaknesses in certain areas; in 
fact, misconception is not uncommon. Eight such areas 
are suggested. 


Meaning and Purpose of Accounting 


Often, during the first semester of college accounting, 
students enjoying the advantage of having studied book- 
keeping in high school seem unprepared to broaden their 
knowledge in certain areas. Frequently this appears to 
be the result of too great emphasis on problem solution 
without adequate regard for the principles which under- 
line all accounting procedure. Value should not be 
placed alone on correct solution to problems, rather on 
an appreciation of principles which are illustrated by 
problems, together with ability to apply such principles 
toward correct solutions. Such an approach challenges 
the student and enriches his learning. It is to the ad- 
vantage of one to study in such an environment for he 
is better prepared to adjust to differences in accounting 
procedures followed in businesses as well as in the vari- 
ous textbooks. 
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Failure to gain complete understanding of the reasons for procedures results in a breakdown of learning process. 


Most high school students learn well the accounting 
equation, assets equal liabilities plus proprietorship. Few 
seem prepared to accept the corporate concept of this 
equation, assets equal liabilities, although most have 
studied bookkeeping from the balance sheet or equation 
approach. The balance sheet demonstrates this statement 
of the equation, as evidenced by styles of presentation 
often used in business today. Such an approach is clear- 
ly brought to mind by the definition of the corporation 
pronounced by the late Chief Justice John Marshall, as 
follows : 

A corporation is an artificial being, invisible, intangible, 
and existing only in the contemplation of the law. Being 

a mere creature of law, it possesses only those properties 

which the charter of its creation confers upon it, either ex- 

pressly or as incidental to its very existence. These are 
such as are supposed best calculated to effect the object for 

which it was created. Among the most important are im- 

mortality, and, if the expression may be allowed, individu- 

ality, properties by which a perpetual succession of many 
persons are considered as the same, and may act as a single 
individual. They enable a corporation to manage its own 
affairs, and to hold property without the perplexing intrica- 
cies, the hazardous and endless necessity of perpetual con- 
veyanees for the purpose of transmitting it from hand to 
hand. It is chiefly for the purpose of clothing bodies of 
men in succession with these qualities and capacities that 
corporations were invented, and are in use. By these means, 

a perpetual succession of individuals are capable of acting 

for the promotion of the particular object, like one im- 

mortal thing.? 

From this view of the corporation as a legal entity 
endowed with certain legal rights and obligations, the 
student can readily understand that claims rest on all 
corporate assets, owed either to creditors or share- 
holders. Thus the equation, assets equal liabilities, 
emerges and the student is prepared to receive a broader 
understanding of accounting principles and procedures 
as they relate to the corporation. To underestimate the 
ability of high school juniors and seniors to appreciate 
such concepts is to deny opportunities for enriched learn- 
ing. 

Respect for Form 

To suggest the teaching of a greater respect for form 
in accounting is not to advocate a return to the tedious 
detail which characterized emphasis given it a generation 
ago. Rather, it is recommended that appropriate empha- 
sis be placed on such things as legible penmanship; 
proper titling and lining of journals, accounts, and 
statements; and the styling of records in a manner to as- 
sist the reader in interpreting them. Such things should 
not be emphasized as goals within themselves but as im- 
portant aids to their use. 


Logical Sequence of Procedures 


The steps in the bookkeeping cycle are more or less 
familiar to all students who have studied bookkeeping 


1Dewing, Arthur Stone. The = Policy of Corporations. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1941. p. 14 
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in high school. Often absent, however, is a genuine re- 
spect for maintaining logical sequence of recording pro- 
cedures in matters such as posting and the correcting of 
errors. The violation of correct procedure in posting 
often results in a breakdown in cross references between 
journals and ledgers. When errors are to be corrected, 
frequently students overlook the importance of correcting 
first the journal and then the ledger. Once established, 
poor work habits in matters such as these are difficult to 
correct, causing continuing harm to students. 


Discounting of Promissory Notes 


The major weakness of bookkeeping students in regard 
to the discounting of promissory notes appears to lie in 
a lack of knowledge of the environment in which notes 
are discounted in business. An understanding of the 
nature of these transactions and of situations giving 
cause for their occurrence generally eliminates further 
difficulty. 

Often the college student who has studied bookkeeping 
in high school fails to understand the function of the 
work sheet. Frequently he views it as another statement 
to be prepared at the close of the fiscal period, rather 
than as the accountant’s informal analysis of the condi- 
tion of accounts. Seldom is he prepared to receive the 
full benefit which it provides in matters such as prepa- 
ration of financial statements; journalizing of adjusting, 
closing, and reversing entries; and analysis of income. 
cost, and expense accounts. 


Understanding of Closing Entries 


The significance of closing entries, as well as the pro- 
cedure used in closing the nominal accounts, often seem 
not to be learned by students of bookkeeping. The neces- 
sity for periodic statements of earnings is understood by 
most students and the function of the profit and loss col- 
umns of the work sheet in the preparation of this state- 
ment is generally appreciated. Students often do not 
understand the sequence of journal entries required to 
close the nominal accounts, the function of the profit and 
loss columns of the work sheet in journalizing the closing 
entries, or the significance of the resulting profit and loss 
summary account. The bookkeeping teacher has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to aid students in developing a clear 
understanding of this somewhat difficult phase of ac- 
counting procedure. Particularly is this true in schools 
offering two years of bookkeeping. 

The selection of certain adjusting entries to be re- 
versed, as well as the need for such entries, is desirable. 
It does not seem sufficient that students accept, without 
understanding, the rule requiring that such adjusting 
entries: as establish new balance sheet accounts be re- 
versed. It is desirable that students understand why 
such entries are necessary in order to restore corrected 
balances to certain mixed accounts, such as rental in- 
come, which were disturbed by adjusting and closing 
entries. 
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In order to get ahead on the job, the business student will need to continue to learn. 


High school teachers. of bookkeeping who encourage 
students to question ‘‘why’’ in all matters relating to 
bookkeeping principles and procedures and to pursue 
their query until understanding is acheived are render- 
ing invaluable service to their students whether the ob- 


jective of their students be the attainment of vocational 
competency in bookkeeping, the achieving of personal- 
use Objectives, or the acquiring of a rich background in 
bookkeeping preparatory to the study of accounting in 


college. ## 


What the Controller Looks 
for in New Employees 


The controller of a medium-size company usually 
handles a fair number and variety of employees in his 
department. These employees perform many tasks which 
are varied in kinds and levels of responsibiltiy. 

For many of these jobs the high school graduate who 
specialized in business subjects and bookkeeping-account- 
ing is a logical candidate either upon graduation or after 
some practice and self-improvement. 

Description of the usual requirements for the three 
most usual jobs in the controller’s office will illustrate 
not only the education, skills, and knowledges needed but 
also the responsibility level at which performance is 
expected. 

Clerk 


1. Education: High school graduate 

2. Skills: More than one skill, including arithmetic and 
office machines 

3. Ability and willingness to follow instructions and 
remember them. 

4. Perform with sustained effort during the working day 

5. Have serious attitude 

6. Neatness in work, handwriting, and personal appear- 
ance 

Bookkeeper 

1. Education: High school graduate, business subjects 

2. Skills: Arithmetic, posting, office machines 

3. Knowledge of main bookkeeping functions: journals 
and special books; bringing schedules up to date, for 
example, depreciation or receivables; reconcile bank ac- 
count; and so on. 

4. Ability and willingness to follow instructions, remem- 
ber them, and recognize special situations which require 
more expert instructions 

5. Perform with sustained effort; work under pressure 

6. Serious attitude 

7. Interest in work—plan to take night school or cor- 
respondence course to get promotion 

8. Neatness in work 

9. Well organized thinking process. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Lenart is a management consultant. 


December 1960 


by GEORGE LENART, Larchmont, New York 


Accountant 

1. Edueation: College, junior college, or business school 
graduate 

2. Skills: Arithmetic, bookkeeping, office machines 

3. Knowledge of complete accounting cycle; familiarity 
with different bookkeeping setups, types of books, working 
schedules, knowledge of machine accounting 

4. Ability to assume responsibility for one phase of the 
books and prepare monthly analyses pertaining to that 
phase (after period of instruction in the company’s sys- 
tem); understand where a particular phase fits into the 
accounting system; understand the techniques and aims of 
the accounting procedures in the company and comment on 
situations arising in his work (after period of instruction 
in the company’s system); volunteer discussions on these 
subjects 

5. Show interest in what lies behind the figures 

6. Be prepared to comment on phases of the accounting 
eyele not within his daily responsibility but. only when in- 
vited to do so. 

7. Be interested in the accounting art, read articles, at- 
tend professional society meetings, and so on 

8. Have well organized thinking process, produce under 
pressure, and have respect for deadlines. 


One thing stands out: In order to get ahead, the busi- 
ness student will have to continue to learn. He must 
realize from the start that the high school diploma is 
not a proof of all knowledge in his subjects. Once on a 
job, those who want to do better are expected to show 
interest and attention to their work, and just as impor- 
tant, they are expected to continue their education on 
their own through correspondence courses or in night 
school. This may come as a shock to those not prepared 
for it. 

The business education teachers will do well to instill 
this awareness in their students; if the students know 
there is more to be learned while holding a job, there 
is less danger of an attitude of ‘‘What’s the use, I only 
went to high school,’’? developing. The manner for ac- 
complishing this has to be indirect and repetitive. ## 
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Motivating Study of the Profit 


Loss Statement 


You are not alone! One of the most important prob- 
lems of the bookkeeping teacher is, ‘‘ What can be done 
in the bookkeeping class to provide better motivation and 
better learning experiences?’’ This is a problem that 
many bookkeeping teachers are recognizing and con- 
tinually asking themselves. 

It is generally agreed that bookkeeping classes are at 
their best when students can visualize a continuity and 
relationship between ‘‘something and something.’’ Let’s 
look at the profit and loss statement as a typical learning 
problem. 

The profit and loss statement appears to be one of the 
more difficult phases of the bookkeeping cycle, from the 
viewpoint of the students. In many instances it is the 
most difficult phase to teach. Here are some typical prob- 
lems confronting students in the learning of the profit 
and loss statement : 

1. They do not visualize its importance in terms of 
management concepts applied to such items as compara- 
tive ratios, taxes, and gross profit. 

2. They have difficulty visualizing the relationship of 
the statement to the entire bookkeeping cycle. 

3. They first memorize it rather than analyzing it 
and as a result become confused in their complete under- 
standing. 

4. Many of them do not understand retail store pro- 
sedure and as a result lose interest in the entire learn- 
ing situation. 

5. They have difficulty in realizing the significance 
of and in understanding ‘‘cost of goods sold,’’ and there- 
fore have a misconception of what profit actually is. 


Actual Problems and Practices 

Due to these reasons and because businesses have 
different types of bookkeeping systems, bookkeeping 
teachers may well assume that student interest and moti- 
vation will be increased if instruction includes actual 
bookkeeping problems and practices of businesses in 
which students are interested. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, such material should be included in plans for teach- 
ing the profit and loss statement—thus achieving a more 
desirable and acceptable learning situation. 

To accomplish this, students should choose the type 
of business in which they have an interest and then 
analyze each account in the profit and loss statement in 
relationship to the business they have chosen. 

As an example, consider the account ‘‘purchases.’’ 
Here are some suggestions indicating what each student 
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by H. DALE JOHANSEN 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


might investigate in the type of business selected as of 
most interest : 


1. How eash purchases are recorded, and from what 
source of information. 

2. How purchases on account are recorded, and 
from what source of information. 

3. How returned purchases are recorded, and from 
what source of information. 

4. How discounts on purchases are recorded, and 
from what source of information. 

5. How payments on accounts are recorded, and from 
what source of information. 

6. The effects of any inaccuracy in recording pur- 


chases. 
7. Whether there is a control on the amount of mer- 


chandise purchased in relationship to sales. 
Such an investigation gives the student a complete 


picture of the purchases account, from the viewpoint of 
the bookkeeper and also from the viewpoint of manage- 


ment. The results of the student findings should then 


be reported to the entire class in the form of- 


1. A written report by the student which could be 
mimeographed for all the students. 

2. An oral report presented by the student. 

3. A panel presentation of the findings if more than 
one student participated in the same assignment. 


The students should analyze and study each account 
in the profit and loss statement in a manner similar to 
this suggested study of the purchases account. 

Here are some of the results the bookkeeping teacher 
ean expect from teaching the profit and loss statement 
in this manner: 


1. The work seems more meaningful to the students 
because they are better able to visualize this relationship 
between ‘‘something and something.’’ 

2. The students are better prepared in the subject of 
bookkeeping when they graduate, because they have a 
more secure feeling of knowing ‘‘what’s going on’’ 
rather than the feeling of being puzzled or confused in 
their knowledge and thinking. 

3. The students have received some knowledge of the 
‘‘management concept’’ in bookkeeping practices and 
principles which can be of real future value to them. 

4. The bookkeeping teacher acquires that feeling of 
success—the feeling that the students have been given 
some very excellent and applicable learning situations. 


Business Education Forum 
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Introduction of complete framework of profit and loss statement in beginning will facilitate student's learning. 


5. The entire attitude, enthusiasm, and atmosphere of 
the class has improved to the point where the students 
are eager to learn and the teacher is eager to teach. 


Timing of Project 


A problem confronting the bookkeeping teacher in the 
learning situation as presented, is ‘‘During what phase 
of the instruction should this student project be initi- 
ated?’’ If the objectives of this project are to provide 
student motivation and better understanding of the 
profit and loss statement, it does not seem desirable to 
wait until the entire profit and loss statement has been 
taught. It appears that the analysis and study of each 
account should be completed as each new account is pre- 
sented and explained by the bookkeeping teacher. 

In most of our present bookkeeping classes, as each 
new account is introduced through normal instruction, 
the framework of the statement is then changed or 
altered. To many students this becomes confusing and 
as a result the bookkeeping teacher spends considerable 
time and effort in reteaching. The student learns the be- 
ginning, simple profit and loss statement, and then too 


often has to learn it again and again as these new ac- 
counts are inserted. 

This may be good, but it appears that the confusion 
and reteaching processes could be minimized if the book- 
keeping teacher would introduce the complete framework 
of the profit and loss statement at the very beginning of 
the instruction. By doing this the student would have a 
complete picture of the statement and would need only 
to fill in the accounts as they are introduced and taught. 

Realizing that there is a motivation and learning ex- 
perience problem in teaching bookkeeping, and doing 
something about it are two different things. The book- 
keeping teacher must not only teach how the profit and 
loss statement is constructed, and why each account 
appears in a certain sequence, but also how actual busi- 
nesses keep records of these individual accounts. 

It is the responsibility of every bookkeeping teacher 
to construct and revise his teaching procedures and prac- 
tices so that his teaching objectives are accomplished to 
best meet the needs of the students, the community, and 
the school. No—you are not alone. The motivation and 
student interest problem is very common. HH 


Publications 


Approval and Accreditation of Public Schools 
By U.S. Government. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1960. 40 p. 40¢. 

Blazer and Ashland Oil. A Study in Management 
By Joseph L. Massie. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press. 1960. 253 p. $5. 

Congressional Control of Federal Spending 
By Robert Ash Wallace. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne State 
University Press. 1960. 188 p. $5.95. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 1959-60 
By Research Division (NEA). Research Report 1960-R8. 
Washington, D. C.: the Division. 1960. 50 p. 75¢. 

Equity Capital and Small Business 
Edited by Edward L. Anthony. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1960. 78 p. 35¢. 

Executive Decisions and Operations Research 
By David W. Miller and Martin K. Starr. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1960. 446 p. $10. 

The Federal Government and Higher Education 
By The American Assembly and edited by Douglas Knight. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 208 p. 
Paperback $1.95; Cloth $3.50. 

Financing the Public Schools 
By Roe L. Johns and Edgar L. Morphet. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 566 p. $9. 

Fiscal Theory and Political Economy 
By James M. Buchanan. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1960. 197 p. $5. 

A Guide for the Improvement of Typewriting Instruction 
By the Business Education Service. Atlanta: State Depart- 
ment of Education. 1960. 146 p. Paperback. $2. (Make 
check payable to the Georgia State Department of Education. 


December 1960 


Order from Mr. Hal W. Clements, Director, Division of 
Instructional Materials and Library Services.) 

New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
By National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (NEA). Washington, D. C.: the Commis- 
sion. 1960. 34 p. 25¢. 


Public Finance in Theory and Practice 
By A. R. Prest. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1960. 408 p. 
$7.50. 


Student Teaching Today 
By American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(NEA). Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1960. 50 p. 
$1.25. 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning 
Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA). 
736 p. $7.50. 


Television in Teacher Education 
By American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(NEA). Washington, D. C.: the Association: 1960. 72 p. 
$1.50. 


Equipment and Materials 
Carbon Paper 
A new smudge-proof carbon paper that outlasts conventional 
earbon paper features a coating of plastic-lacquer on a 
durable quality paper. It is designed for use on all manual 
and electric typewriters. Everlasting Carbon Transfer Tissue 
is manufactured by Remington Rand Machines-Supplies Di- 
vision, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York. 
Order through local outlet. Box of 100 sheets, $5. 


Lettering Set 

The 8935 Dorie Lettering Set is for professional, business, 
school, and home use. Letters and numbers ean be reproduced 
vertically and slanted, in capitals and lower case, in pencil 
or in ink, and in three sizes—.100, .140, and .240 inches. 
The set includes adjustable scriber, template, transparent 
straightedge, two lettering pens for two line widths, lead 
holder, and ink cartridge. Keuffel & Esser Co., Third and 
Adams Streets, Hoboken, New Jersey. $15. 
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The Future Business Leaders of America, 
composed of young adults in high schools 
and colleges, seeks to: 

e Develop competent, aggressive business 
leadership. 

e Strengthen the confidence of young 
men and women in themselves and 
their work. 

e Create more interest and understanding 
in the intelligent choice of business 
occupations. 

e Encourage members in the development 
of individual projects and in establish- 
ing themselves in business. 

e Encourage members to improve the 
home and community. 

e Participate in worthy undertakings for 
the improvement of business and the 
community. 

e Develop character, prepare for useful 
citizenship, and foster patriotism. 

e Participate in cooperative effort. 

e Encourage and practice thrift. 

e Encourage improvement in scholarship 
and promote school loyalty. 

e Provide and encourage the development 
of organized recreational activities. 

e Improve and establish standards for 

entrance into store and office occupa- 

tions. 


Future 
Business 
Leaders of 


America 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Selected References 

Articles of special interest to FBLA chapter 
sponsors and officers are published monthly in 
BusINEss Epucation Forum. The selection of 
articles for this column was made from recent is- 
sues of the Forum. 


All Business Having Been Concluded, Civilization Was 
Adjourned. Harold E. Fellows. 14:41 Nov ’59 
Excerpts from a Prize-Winning Project. Eagle Grove High 
School, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 11:41 Mar ’57 

FBLA at the College Level. 14:33 Apr ’60 

FBLA Chapters Contribute to Guidanee. 12:39 Jan 758 

FBLA Convention Highlights. 11:41 Oct ’56; 12:41 Oct’ 57; 
13:41 Oct ’58; 14:45 Oct 759; 15:45 Oct ’60 

FBLA in Action—Local, State, and National. 13:34 
May ’59 

FBLA in the Business Edueation Curriculum. 14:35 Jan ’60 

FBLA Prize Winning Projects. ‘‘Commerce Street’’— 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana) High School. ‘‘The Secre- 
tarial Bureau’’—Freeman (South Dakota) Junior 
College. 13:41 Feb ’59 

FBLA Projects, Purposes, Public Relations. 14:35 May ’60 

How FBLA Got Its Start. Hamden L. Forkner. 11:30 
May ’57 

National Winners: FBLA Public Speaking 
‘Have You Discovered America?’’ Jean McNamee. 

11:41 Nov ’56 
“<Tf We Believe.’? Jerry Severns. 12:41 Nov ’57 
‘<Edueation for All.’?’ John Cunningham. 11:42 Nov ’56 
*¢PBLA—A Plan for Young Ameriea.’’ Cecelia Har- 
mening. 13:41 Nov ’58 

‘‘Glad and Sorry.’’ Diane Rickey. 15:45 Nov ’60 

Our Future Goes to School Today. Hamden L. Forkner. 
13:33 Dee 

Parliamentary Law Expedites FBLA Activities. 12:41 
Feb ’58 

Preparing Effective Exhibits. 14:45 Mar ’60 

PR Factor: FBLA Provides a Way. 12:40 May ’58 

Regulations—FBLA National Convention. 11:41 Jan ’57 

Spelling for the Future Business Leader. 14:41 Feb ’60 

Suggestions for Organizing a Chapter of FBLA. 11:41 
Apr ’57 

Ten Tips for Advancement. 13:41 Apr 759 

Tips on Writing the Letter of Application. 12:41 Apr ’58 

Unique Chapter Projects. 14:33 Dee ’59 

What Is the Structure of FBLA? 11:41 Feb ’57 

What the Future Business Leaders of America Means to 
Me. Karen Kay Wright. 12:34 Dee ’57 

What the Sponsorship of an FBLA Chapter Means to Me. 
Lucille S. Borigo. 12:34 Dee 57 
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Purposes 


The twelve purposes of the Future Business Leaders of America are to: 

@ Develop competent, aggressive business leadership. 

@ Strengthen the confidence of young men and women in themselves and 
their work, 

@ Create more interest and understanding in the intelligent choice of busi- 
ness occupations, 

@ Encourage members in the development of individual projects and in es- 
tablishing themselves in business, 

@ Encourage members to improve the home and community. 

@ Participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement of business and 
community. 

@ Develop character, train for useful citizenship, and foster patriotism. 

@ Participate in cooperative effort. 

@ Encourage and practice thrift. 

@ Encourage improvement in scholarship and promote school loyalty. 

@ Provide and encourage development of organized recreational activities. 

@ Improve and establish standards for entrance into store and office occu- 
pations, 


The Future Business Leaders of America is the 
national organization for all high school and college 
students enrolled in business subjects. Operating 
as a part of the school program under the guidance 
of business teachers, school administrators, and 
businessmen, FBLA is devoted to providing young 
adults with educational, vocational, and leadership 
experiences. The organization, composed of over 
2,300 high school and college chapters, has more 
than 55,000 members. A headquarters office is 
maintained at the NEA Educational Center in Wash- 
ington, D, C., under the sponsorship of the United 
Business Education Association, a Department of 
the National Education Association, UBEA, through 
its Executive Board, assists in establishing FBLA 
policies in line with the highest professional in- 
terests of business education, FBLA local and state 
chapters operate under charters granted by the 
FBLA National Organization. Each chapter, with 
its own constitution, adopts projects and programs 
within the framework of the National Organization. 
FBLA's wide acceptance as an organization of real 
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worth for the student is evidenced by the fact that it 
is on the Approved List of National Contests and 
Activities of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Why FBLA? 


The activities of the Future Business Leaders of 
America provide an opportunity for business stu- 
dents to prepare better for occupations in business. 
Members of FBLA learn how to compete honorably 
with their colleagues on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels; how to engage in individual and group 
business enterprises; how to hold office and direct 
the affairs of the group; and how to work with rep- 
resentatives of other student organizations. FBLA 
provides an opportunity for travel to state and na- 
tional conventions and conferences, visits to other 
chapters and to business and industrial enterprises, 
and close contact with successful businessmen and 


women. One of the chief objectives of FBLA is to develop self-confidence 
and strong, aggressive business leadership so that these future business- 
men and women may participate more effectively in the business and com- 
munity life of which they are soon to be an integral part. FBLA also serves 
as an effective means of bringing the interest of students together to deal 
with national problems, community improvement, vocational preparation, 
and worthwhile relationships with local, state, and national groups interested 
in the welfare of youth. F 

FBLAers profit from the business experiences received in operating the local chapter. Among the projects 
conducted successfully by chapters are the organization and operation of a school placement bureau, the pro- 
viding of secretarial service for the school and community, and the operation of a local business for a day, 
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The Future Business Leaders of America grew out of a proposal made by 
Hamden L, Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, during the school year of 1937-38. Official sponsorship of the pro- 
posed youth organization for business students was accepted by tie National 
Council for Business Education at its fall meeting in 1940. Provisions were 


made for organizing local chapters, state chapters, and the national organi- ~ 


zation. Only after thorough examination of the organizational plans, the sur- 
veying of leading business educators on the feasibility of such an organiza- 
tion, and the securing of the best ideas that would contribute to the success- 
ful organization and operation of FBLA, was the first chapter organized at 
Johnson City, Tennessee, on February 3, 1942. Before the close of 1942, a 
total of 41 chapters had been organized. In July 1946, the National Council 
for Business Education and the Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association merged to form the United Business Education 
Association. A headquarters office was established at the NEA Educational 
Center in Washington, D. C., with a staff headed by an executive director. 
Sponsorship of the Future Business Leaders of America orgavization was 
accepted at this time by UBEA and became one of its major activities. 


The FBLA plan of organization includes local 
high school and college chapters, state chapters, 
and the FBLA National Organization. 


@ The local high school and college chapters con- 
sist of young men and women enrolled in business 
subjects, organized and officially chartered in ac- 
cordance with the guiding principles of FBLA. 

@ State chapters, which are currently operating in 
more than one-half the states, are composed of all 
local FBLA chapters within the state. Sponsorship 
of the state chapter is vested by the United Business 
Education Association in a state college or univer- 
sity or in a state committee. Delegates represent- 
ing local chapters meet at least once a year to plan 
the chapter's activities, transact the business of the 
state chapter, and review the work carried on by 
the organization. 

@ The FBLA National Organization is composed of 
all local and state chapters and each individual 
FBLA member. Officers of the Organization are 
president, first vice-president (College Division 


president), five regional vice-presidents, secretary, 
and treasurer. These nine officers (students elect- 
ed at the annual national convention) together with 
the five regional advisers (named by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the United Business Education 
Association), the national adviser (president of 
UBEA), and the UBEA-FBLA executive director 
constitute the Executive Committee of the FBLA Na- 
tional Organization. Among the services provided 
by the staff in the FBLA National Office are (a) 
issuing the FUTURE BUSINESS LEADER to each 


member; (b) recognizing of membership and issuing credentials to each 
member; (c) acting as custodian of the association's emblem and distributor 
of official emblem pins, keys, and other items; (d) providing a permanent 
office and a staff for the purpose of promoting FBLA and conducting conven- 
tions and conferences; (e) preparing bulletins and program materials for 
state and local chapters; and (f) performing liaison functions on the national 
level with other youth organizations, adult professional and business organi- 
zations, and governmental agencies, ; 

FBLA is organized to provide the very best in.experiences that are essential to the preparation of future busi- 
ness leaders, Whether it be preparing for office occupations, public relations, distributive occupations, or 
taking educational field trips, FBLA complements the class work in business education, 
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The College Division of FBLA provides for the establishment of collegiate 
chapters in nonproprietary schools of higher learning accredited by a state, 
regional, or national accrediting association that is regularly recognized by 


College Division 


state colleges and universities. Chapters in the College Division have the 

option of being chartered and operating under the title of ''Phi Beta Lambda" understanding, and professional development, thus, | 

or "College FBLA," assisting in the preparation for the student's chosen 
profession, 


The College Division of FBLA serves as a professional organization for 
business students preparing for careers in business or in business educa- Officers of the College Division of FBLA are the 
tion. The over-all purposes of FBLA provide the experiences essential in - president, who also serves as the first vice-presi- 
the areas of leadership, cooperative enterprise, scholarship, occupational dent of the Future Business Leaders of America; 
vice-president; and secretary. These officers are 
elected at the annual convention of the organization. 
National meetings of the College Division are held 
as a part of the annual convention of the Future 
Business Leaders of America with special interest 
sessions provided for members of Phi Beta Lambda 
and College FBLA, , 


Mr. and Miss Future Business Executive represent the highest honor for col- 
lege members, Association with important businessmen is provided through 
conferences, chapter meetings, and other activities at the college level. 
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@ The activities of the many local chapters of 
FBLA are guided by the 12 purposes of the organi- 
zation. The projects normally fall into one of four 
major categories - service, education, money- 
making, and promotion. Representative projects 
selected from chapter reports are listed here. 


Service: Sell advertisements and keep the finan- 
cial records for the school yearbook, @ Prepare and 
publish the school newspaper; submit news stories 
on chapter activities for the local newspaper. @ De- 
sign and install a job placement service at the 
school, @® Prepare and present assembly programs 
on topics such as "Office Do's and Don'ts," ''Tele- 
phone Courtesy,'' "What Is FBLA?" and the like. 
@ Establish a stenographic bureau for teachers, 
school organizations, and community groups. @Pre- 
pare a directory of local business firms. 


Chapter Projects 


Education: @Establish a speakers' bureau composed of business students 
who appear before high school assemblies, luncheon clubs, and business 
groups. @ Work out a cooperative arrangement with a local business firm 
whereby the FBLA members operate the firm for a day, @ Establish and op- 
erate an Official Testing Center for the National Business Entrance Tests. 
@ Plan and conduct an FBLA Day (Career Day) with speakers from business 
to acquaint the students with various vocations, @ Prepare and present a 
television program in the area of business education, 


Money-Making: @Establish and operate a store for school supplies, @Or- 
ganize and operate a lending and savings bank in the school for use by stu- 
dents. @Sponsor and conduct the sale of tickets for plays and other school 
activities and keep the financial records in connection with these activities. 
@Conduct a concession booth for the school at athletic events. 


Promotion: @Provide FBLA promotional materials and information to sur- 
rounding schools to help create interest in FBLA. @Conduct an FBLA booth 
at school registration, meetings for business teachers, and state and county 
fairs, @Maintain an attractive bulletin board for the business department 
with a good representation of FBLA activities. @Prepare an installation 
team and travel to surrounding schools as requested to install FBLA chap- 
ters when they have been granted a charter. 


Membership in FBLA indicates not only an interest in preparing for em- 
ployment in business, but also in experiences that strengthenand develop the 
individual. Belonging to FBLA is an honor that carries responsibilities as 
well as privileges. Membership on the local, state, and national levels is 
unified and is not available separately. The four types of membership are: 


Active. Any student who has completed or is regularly enrolled in a 
business subject may become an active member upon meeting the require- 
ments for one of the three degrees. 


Associate. Following the termination of active membership status, a 


member may become an associate member by complying with the regula- 
tions and policies of the chapter. 

Collegiate. Any student who is regularly enrolled in a business subject 
ina college or university may become a college member upon meeting 
the requirements of the college chapter. 

Honorary. Instructors, school principals, superintendents, business- 
men and women, and others who are helping to advance business education 
and the FBLA organization may be elected to honorary membership. 


Membership 


There are three grades or degrees of active 
membership for high school chapter members based 
upon achievement and service to the school or chap- 
ter - Assistant, Supervisor, and Leader. An analy- 
sis and evaluation of the qualifications of each pro- 
spective member of FBLA, as outlined in the FBLA 
Constitution, is necessary in order that the appro- 
priate degree may be awarded, 


National membership dues for FBLAare 50 cents 
a year for each member. Since the Future Business 
Leaders of America is a nonprofit organization, 
funds submitted to the FBLA National Office are 
used exclusively in the promotion of the organiza- 
tion, No charge is made to FBLA for salaries of 
the UBEA administrative personnel, office space, 
equipment, and utilities. In those states in which 
state chapters operate, the requirements of the re- 
spective state chapter concerning state dues are in 
effect. The amount of state dues and the time of 
payment varies from state to state. Local dues, as 
desired, are entirely in accord with the wishes and 
needs of the local chapter. 


Conventions - Awards 


The FBLA National Organization sponsors a con- 
vention in June of each year. State conventions are 
also held in each of the states with a state chapter. 
The representatives and delegates to these conven- 
tions participate in discussion groups and the com- 
petitive events, listen to outstanding speakers, 
elect their officers, and conduct other business of 
the organization. 


The awards program at the national and state 
levels, based on the purposes of FBLA, provides 
chapters and chapter members recognition for out- 
standing achievement. Sixteen major events are 
conducted at the national level to honor outstanding 
members and chapters. Major national events are: 


® Best Annual Chapter Activities Report @ Most 
Original Project @ Largest Chapter Membership 


@ Teams Installing Greatest Number of New Chapters @ Largest Chapter At- 
tendance at the National Convention @® Best Chapter Exhibit ®Best Annual 
State Report @ Parliamentary Procedure Contest Future Business 
Leader @ Miss Future Business Leader @® Mr. Future Business Executive 
@ Miss Future Business Executive ® All-State Spelling Relay @ Vocabulary 
Relay @® Public Speaking @ Gold Seal Chapters. 

Conventions provide an excellent opportunity to develop the important leadership qualifications needed in 
business. Leaders in the professions, in government, and in-business speak at the general session, evaluate 
the performance of FBLAers participating in the awards program, and serve as advisers, 
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Steps to a Charter 


More than 90 official emblem items such as pins, banners, gavels, sta- 
tionery, and the like are available for members of the Future Business 
Leaders of America. Although the purchase of the official emblem items is 
not obligatory, many members obtain the official items to provide closer 
identification with FBLA. The emblem items are usually purchased by the 


members themselves although they may be purchased through the school .- 


activity fund or the chapter's own treasury. The official emblem of the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America and the official emblem of the College 
Division of FBLA are authorized in the FBLA National Constitution and are 
protected by the Copyright Law of the United States. No other emblem iden- 
tical with or confusingly similar to these FBLA emblems can be manufac- 
tured or distributed legally by 
any other organization. The use 
us] of these emblems is restricted 
to duly elected members of offi- 
cially chartered and currently 
active chapters of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. 


A chapter of FBLA should be the result of coop- 
erative effort on the part of the business students 
and the business teachers. Fora successful chap- 
ter, there is no substitute for real enthusiasm on 
the part of all concerned. A sincere desire to be of 
service to one's co-workers, classmates, the school 
and community, and to prepare for the acceptance 
of great responsibility forms a general background 
for organizing and operating a chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. The following basic 
suggestions will aid business teachers and students 
in organizing a chapter of FBLA: 

1. Use the present business club as the nucleus 
for a chapter of FBLA. If no business club exists, 
talk to the students, to school administrators, and 
to other teachers about the value of FBLA. 

2. Write to the chairman of the FBLA State 
Committee in your state or to the FBLA National 
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Office in Washington, D. C., requesting a charter 
application form and a sample chapter constitution. 

3, Study carefully the materials you receive 
from the national and state offices. 

4, Announce an organizational meeting a few 
days before the date scheduled. Be sure to give 
publicity to this meeting. 

5. At the organizational meeting elect officers 
and select temporary committees (constitution, 
projects, and membership) for assistance in com- 
pleting the prerequisites to securing a chapter 
charter. 

6. Before writing the proposed constitution for 
your chapter, study the sample local chapter consti- 
tution, the constitution of your state chapter, and 
the national constitution. 

7. Submit the following items to the chairman of 
the FBLA State Committee - if there is no state 
chapter in your state, the items should be mailed 
directly to the FBLA National Office: (a) application 
for charter, (b) copy of proposed chapter constitu- 
tion, (c) brief description of projects which the 


chapter is undertaking, (d) charter fee of one dollar, and (e) list of charter 
members and the degree approved for each. 

8. Elect or choose chairmen for the standing committees. 

9. Form an advisory committee of men and women from the local com- 
munity to work with the members of the chapter. This advisory committee 
may be composed of at least one school official and men and women from 
the service clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, and others prominent in busi- 
ness and the professions, 

10. When the chapter charter and other materials arrive, plan for a for- 
mal installation as presented in the official FBLA Handbook. 


Clp n Mail 


TO: FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N,W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Please send me an application form for a chapter charter and other materials to assist in the organi- 
zation of an FBLA chapter. I (do) (do not) now sponsor a business club, (Approximate number of 


members ) 
Name School 
Street and Number City Zone___State 
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The FBLA program is strengthened and expanded by keeping sponsors, 
members, school administrators, and businessmen informed as to the proj- 
ects, programs, and achievements of the chapters through the FBLA publi- 
cations. Many local chapters publish attractive bulletins, either for their 
own department or as a project for the school. Most state chapters publish 
newsletters for distribution to local chapters. The extensive publications 
program carried on by the FBLA National Organization includes: 


Future Business Leader. Each member receives copies of this quarterly 
publication featuring interesting articles designed to assist the student in 
achieving the objectives of the organization. 


FBLA Handbook, The FBLA Handbook is a guide and reference for busi- 
ness teachers and students in organizing and operating chapters of FBLA, 
The FBLA Handbook is available from the FBLA National Office at $2 a copy. 


FBLA Notes. This publication is issued throughout the school year for 
officers and sponsors of local and state chapters. Items included are news 


of chapter activities, information about projects on 
the national and state levels, ideas for chapter pro- 
grams, and aids for chapter sponsors and officers. 


FBLA Packets. Four packets of working materi- 
als for use in conducting local and state chapter ac- 
tivities are supplied each year to chapters of FBLA, 


Newsletter. Phi Beta Lambda and College FBLA 
chapters receive the quarterly Newsletter devoted 
to projects and activities of special interest to offi- 
cers and sponsors, 


Business Education Forum. One or more pages 
are provided in each issue of this monthly publica- 
tion of UBEA for reporting activities of FBLA in the 
"FBLA Forum Section, "' 


Other FBLA publications include the Book of 
Money-Making Projects, the Directory of State and 
Local Chapters, Project Reports, Guides, Refer- 
ence Lists, and the like. 
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Test of Leadership 
By Hamden L. Forkner 


The delegates and representatives to the 1960 
FBLA National Convention adopted the follow- 
ing project for this school year: ‘‘ Each Chap- 
ter Build a Chapter.’’ This is a worthy goal 
and it will give chapter members an oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership qualities of a very 
important kind. 

One of the real tests of leadership is whether 
one can influence others to pursue a desirable 
course of action. The success of FBLA chap- 
ters in bringing dignity to the field of business 
in the secondary schools and colleges has been 
significant. If each chapter will now undertake 
to extend the influence of FBLA to those 
schools which do not now have a chapter, we 
will be exerting the kind of leadership that will 
bring additional credit to business education. 

It is fine to have a national project, but a 
project without action is worthless. Begin your 
local campaign now. How ean this be done? 

1. Tell the FBLA Story to student friends 
and acquaintances in schools where there are 
no FBLA chapters. 

2. Invite prospective chapter sponsors to at- 
tend one of your meetings. 

3. Set up an FBLA booth, staffed by FBLA 
members, at each meeting of business teachers, 
at state and local meetings of all teachers, and 
at local and state fairs. Be certain the booth 
has materials that describe FBLA, how to start 
a chapter, and full information on requirements 
for membership. 

4. Write letters to neighboring schools tell- 
ing the students and prospective sponsors about 
FBLA and how easy it is for them to start a 
chapter. 

An important part of this project is the 
establishment of a plan whereby each FBLA 
member who actively participates in one or 
more of these activities becomes a ‘‘blue-rib- 
bon’’ member. Each chapter that succeeds in 
building a chapter will receive a ‘‘blue-ribbon”’ 
certificate. Make certain now that vour chapter 
will be among the ‘‘blue-ribbon”’ chapters of 
FBLA before June 1961. 


Reprinted from Fall 1960 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADER 


Rules of Conduct 


Representatives attending the recent an- 
nual convention of FBLA developed ten rules 
of ethical business practices for members of 
the organization. The FBLA Rules of Conduct 
adopted unanimously by the state chapter 
delegates and local chapter representatives 
are: 

1 will be honest and sincere in all my 
business dealings. 

| will willingly accept responsibilities 
and duties assigned to me. 

| will approach each task with confi- 
dence in my ability to perform my 
work at a high standard. 

| will exercise initiative and responsi- 
bility and will cooperate with my em- 
ployer and fellow workers. 

| will seek to profit by my mistakes 
and take suggestions and criticisms 
directed toward the improvement of 
myself and my work. 

| will, to the best of my ability, abide 
by the rules and regulations of my 
employer. 

| will respect my employer and fellow 
workers and be considerate of them. 
| will dress and act in a manner that 
will bring respect to me and to my 
employer. 

| will use my time to the best advan- 
tage of my employer. 

| will seek to improve my community 
by contributing my efforts and re- 
sources to its worthwhile projects. 
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An improved approach to 


MODERN 
CLERICAL 
PRACTICE 


Friedman e Grossman 


e Concrete, “how to do” instructions. 14 review units, 4 master units. 
e Logically divided into 150 short, clearly written study units. 
e Modern, attractive format; amply illustrated to teach. 


e Each unit has a wealth of exercise material. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation 2 West 45th New York 36 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The current trend in American education is to identify the 
capabilities of each student and provide for his maximum de- 
velopment. The role of the teacher-counselor is becoming 
increasingly important in the total program of education. 
Business educators must be alert to guidance in business edu- 
cation. A copy of the 24-page reprint from the 1958 special 
issue (January) of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is avail- 
able for 50 cents a copy. Ask for GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 
Order from: 


United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


"TILLIE THE SCRUBLADY S E C | AL T A H N A ! D PROPRIETORSHIP ASSETS MINUS LIABILITIES 


Teaching cartoons for your classroom and 
your school. Professionally prepared by | 
experts. 


BUT WHAT 
YOURE 
THE HOLE ? 


Typing $2.00 

Advanced Typing $2.00 
Shorthand $2.00 
Bookkeeping $2.00 


Ten other sets available on different sub- 

jects. Each set contains twelve different Cash, M. O. or School Purchase Order 
cartoons, each 8”x10” in size, printed one Discounts: 1-9 sets 10% 

eolor on heavy, white cover stock, suitable 10 sets and over 20% 

for framing. 


Special Teaching Aids 
“If You Can Make 3408 N. Potomac St. . - » You Can Teach Them 
Them Laugh... Arlington 13, Virginia Anything” E. D. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


TELEVISION, THE 21” CLASSROOM 


Contributed by CAROL PRICE 
International Business Machines Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


‘‘What is your favorite subject? Who is the most un- 
forgettable individual you have ever known? What is 
your most admirable trait?’’ These questions and an- 
swers echoed throughout a prominent business educator’s 
recent workshop. 

I must admit that the question: ‘‘ What is your most 
admirable trait?’’ stopped me briefly—I can’t tell you 
exactly how long—but there is very definitely a lapse in 
my workshop notes following the question. I can recall 
mentally scanning a list of admirable traits, none of 
which seemed exactly to fit me. Refusing to admit the 
apparent lack of admirable traits, I continued the mental 
sean, only to find my thoughts reflecting to Channel 6 
in Denver, an educational television studio, where I 
taught several series of business subjects. 

I suppose that subconsciously I hoped for an answer 
from my experiences in the ‘‘21-inch classroom.’’ But, 
strangely enough, it was impossible to think about a 
program well done, without the image of a not-quite-up- 
to-par program creeping into my vision. The success of 
educational television can generally be attributed to a 
combination of sufficient groundwork laid by administra- 
tors; careful planning of the curriculum by planning 
committees; close cooperation with the studio technical 
staff; and, finally, adequate preparation by the tele- 
vision teacher. It is definitely a team venture—not a 
one-man show! 


Preparation. Few teachers have had professional prepa- 
ration to teach on TV. The most outstanding TV teach- 
ers have a thorough knowledge of their subject, are en- 
thusiastiec and can transmit this enthusiasm through the 
eye of the camera, believe firmly in the concept of auto- 
mated teaching—and have a small amount of ‘‘ham’’ 
in their personality. 


December 1960 


LLOYD GARRISON, Editor 


Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


It is easy to believe in television as a teaching medium, 
for there are many advantages to it: 

1. Each student has a front row seat. 

2. According to recent studies, students learn as much 
as those taught in the conventional classroom. 

3. TV brings the opportunity to use many sources of 
audio-visual materials to provide richer learning experi- 
ences. 

4. Cameras can magnify and show more clearly ob- 
jects or procedures that illustrate instruction. 

5. Television brings the good teacher to more students. 
This is particularly important in some areas where col- 
lege enrollments continue to climb, and where there are 
teacher shortages. 

6. The teacher has an opportunity to view his own 
performance by means of video tape recordings, thus 
making possible a self-evaluation which can result in bet- 
ter teaching. 

7. Review or refresher courses can be offered in many 
areas. 

Business teachers, being progressive educators, have 
proven these advantages by pioneering many television 
classes. The most frequently taught business subjects 
have been typewriting, shorthand, and office procedures. 
In the future, such naturals for television as economies. 
business English, bookkeeping, letterwriting, general 


' business, and business law will undoubtedly be added to 


the curriculum. For example, picture a business law 
class taught by an imaginative lawyer-teacher. He could 
bring business law into the classroom using resources 
and visuals which a conventional classroom teacher 
would be unable to parallel. He has only one subject on 
which to concentrate—and not three or four prepara- 
tions, as is the case in many classroom situations. 

Many teachers have resisted television as an educa- 
tional medium because it is a one-way communication 
system. The objection is equally applicable for the stu- 
dent and teacher alike. It can, but need not, reduce the 
quality of instruction. The preparation of program 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND PROGRESS THROUGH 
HOMEWORK 


Contributed by EDNA L. GREGG 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


What percent of shorthand students can be recom- 
mended to employers at the end of the instructional pro- 
gram? One universal problem is the shorthand student 
who never attains even minimum vocational skills. To 
suggest an easy remedy for the problem of shorthand 
failures and dropouts would be presumptuous. As long 
as so many students do not succeed in shorthand, teachers 
must constantly seek ways for improving their teaching 
methods. Since homework is one of the most important 
phases of shorthand instruction, it deserves constant 
evaluation. 


Homework Enigmas. Most shorthand teachers require 
certain tangible evidences of homework. The very volume 
of ‘‘work’’ performed each day by the average shorthand 
student precludes the possibility of his ‘‘getting by’’ 
without considerable time devoted to some sort of activi- 
ty. Why, then, are the results often so unsatisfactory ? 

Just as students’ thoughts are often far away from 
the classroom while they seem to be listening intently, 
the students often perform their homework superficially. 
They must constantly choose among desirable, essential, 
and urgent activities. When they are pressed for time, 
they may eut corners. Even though the results look 
quite satisfactory, the real value of the assignment is 
lost. When making homework assignments, the teacher’s 
major objective is to encourage students to concentrate 
when they prepare their homework. 


Homework Purposes. Many assignments are designed to 
improve reading proficiency and develop the ability to 
recognize frequently used shorthand outlines; word 
analysis and the construction of unfamiliar outlines are 
the reasons for some homework. Copying assignments 
are generally expected to improve shorthand penmanship 
and to develop fluency and speed in writing. Many home- 
work assignments are expected to improve transcription 
skills, which inelude ability to apply rules of spelling 
and punctuation and also speed in arranging typewrit- 
ing materials. Another purpose inherent in many home- 
work assignments is the building of correct work atti- 
tudes and habits. Properly performed, homework can 
contribute to all of these purposes. Improperly per- 
formed homework can be useless and may even become a 
handicap to skill development. 
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ZENOBIA T. LILES, Editor 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 


Reading. When assignments involve only reading of 
shorthand materials, definite goals help to add purpose 
and give direction to the study. There is no value in a 
marathon reading race, but students should practice 
until they can read material fluently at a normal reading 
rate. Teachers can help students to set their rates by 
timing the unhurried oral reading of a few students in 
class and determining the average rate. 

Oral reading during homework helps to offset the 
tendency to glide over words for the general meaning 
without actually knowing each word. Quick spot check- 
ing of homework by having students read orally and in 
no set order can provide some incentive for genuine 
preparation of the assignment. A five-minute written 
transcription from the homework ean also provide this 
incentive. 


Word Analysis. Frequently, conscientious students are 
afraid to use the key because they are afraid they will 
memorize the lesson and not actually learn it. The fact 
that many students arrive at the third week of shorthand 
study without being able to recognize the basic shorthand 
symbols lends substance to this fear. Unison and indi- 
vidual spelling and reading of advanced homework as- 


-Signments may help these students analyze words during 


homework. ; 

Although this practice is valuable from the first, it 
may consume too much time during the first few days of 
homework when practically all words are unfamiliar. 
During this time, the key should be used freely so that 
the lesson can be covered several times. When practic- 
ally every word is unfamiliar, unlimited spelling during 
homework can cause the meaning to be lost and can dis- 
courage students who only get over the lesson once and 
cannot recite in class. 

The early introduction of writing dictation drills 
limited to basic shorthand symbols will help students to 
analyze words. A few minutes spent in a dictation drill 
which emphasizes quick writing of symbols, correct 
proportion, correct direction, and careful differentiation 
between straight strokes and curves will help students 
recognize these symbols in their homework. 


Writing Shorthand. Unless students are aware of what 
they are writing, they will gain little or no benefit from 
copying shorthand outlines. A list of typewritten words 
for special drill, which are taken from the homework, 
may cause students to be more alert. Of course, students 
should always read the material before writing it; but 
what student under pressure has not yielded to the 
temptation to omit the reading so that the writing could 
be finished quickly ? 


Business Education Forum 
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SHORTHAND 


At the completion of each numbered paragraph, words 
that are particularly difficult for students may be written 
two or three times. When advanced students have com- 
pleted the lessons introducing shorthand principles, they 
may be encouraged to write first from the shorthand and 
then, after drilling on difficult words, to write the lesson 
a second time from the key. If doubtful words are then 
checked and practiced, effective learning of the short- 
hand outlines will result. 


Transcription. Teaching marginal reminders might be 
more effective if, following each punctuation, students 
write the brief symbol explanation. given in the margin. 
This plan encourages them to look at the explanation, 
and it tends to break the monotony of routine copying. 

To emphasize some particular rule, an assignment may 
be made to select from specified pages a given number of 
illustrations of a certain punctuation rule. By conscious- 
ly grouping several illustrations of a single rule, students 
may be able to understand the basic reason for the 
punctuation. In addition to that provided by the text- 
book, material may also be dictated for punctuation 
practice. 

Students in advanced classes may transcribe mailable 
letters from dictated or textbook shorthand materials for 
homework. It is true that the speed element of produc- 
tion transcription is lacking from such practice, and 
work habits may not be so efficient as those used in class- 
room transcription. On the other hand, such practice is 
probably no more detrimental to good work habits than 
the student’s use of the typewriter for any other purpose 
outside of class. For students who become nervous under 
the pressure of timing, outside transcription can help to 
build confidence. It can also supplement the supervised 
transcription in class and give more transcription prac- 
tice than ean be worked into the ordinary class program. 
Students will compare work; therefore, outside trans- 
seripts should never be rated as test materials. 

To be effective, homework must be done with complete 
concentration ; and teachers must have the wholehearted, 
enthusiastic cooperation of students. Until all students 
give this cooperation, many of them will continue to at- 
tain less skill in shorthand than their mental capacities 
and the time they spend on shorthand homework indi- 


cate. 


Television, the 21” Classroom 
(Continued from page 33) 


materials is the key difference between conventional in- 
structional techniques and television teaching methods. 


Planning. In planning a television lesson, it is important 
to: 

1. Begin and end each program with an attention- 
getter pertaining to the current lesson. 

2. Allow a few minutes each day for review. 


December 1960 


3. Plan a variety of teaching techniques including 
visual aids and audience participation devices since the 
interest span of the television audience is shorter than in 
conventional teaching situations. 

4. Plan carefully the presentation of new material; 
surveys show optimum learning takes place during the 
middle ten minutes of the telecast. 

5. Time the presentation carefully. A recorder is an 
excellent aid to the television teacher. 

6. Take advantage of the camera by planning close- 
up shots of objects or forms being discussed. 

7. Have a sufficient amount of material available so 
there is no possible chance of ending a program with 
‘*time on your hands.’’ 

8. Arrange frequent checks on the material presented. 
Progress checks in the form of tests flow in when re- 
quested. Survey cards may be used. 

9. Be sure students feel that they can contact the 
teacher if necessary. The teacher may receive telephone 
calls at the studio before and after each telecast and 
also answer personal cards and letters. A few questions 
may be answered on the air. The TV teacher soon learns 
to anticipate questions and answers them before they 
come up. 

If these points are followed in planning a series and 
if the lessons are presented in an enthusiastic manner, 
the series is bound to be a success. 

There are pros and cons in television teaching as there 
are in conventional classroom teaching but with this 
major difference—each student can be right at the 
teacher’s elbow only in ‘‘the 21-inch classroom.” 


1959-60 Bound Volumes of 
UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent method of 
maintaining your magazines for use during future years. 


The 1959-60 issues of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY are 
now available in bound form. Place your order now. Bound 
volumes ready for delivery are: 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


Combined Volume | and 2, $6.95 
Volumes 2 through 14, each $6.95 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY 
Volumes 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
and 15 through 28 each $4.95 


Address your orders to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TYPEWRITING 


THE FIRST DAY IN TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by OSCAR H. SCHUETTE 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


What did you do in your typewriting classes the first 
day this year? Too many teachers have thought for too 
long that the first day of a typewriting class was not a 
day to teach anything. They could not be more mistaken. 

On no other day is that ‘‘built in’’ motivation so 
strong as when the student first enters the typewriting 
room. He has been looking forward to experimenting 
with the typewriter, and that wish should not be denied. 
At the first class meeting many desirable habits, tech- 
niques, and disciplines can be introduced, needing only 
oceasional re-emphasis later. Administrative duties 
should be reduced to a minimum, allowing more time for 
actual learning. Much has been written and said about 
accomplishing more in a first-year typewriting course. 
Why not begin the very first day? 


Preparation of Room Facilities. After the class assembles, 
emphasis is on student-participation activity. Before the 
students arrive, therefore, the stage should be set. Com- 
plete preparation would include proper ventilation, ade- 
quate lighting, checking machines to make sure they are 
functioning, setting the margins of all machines for uni- 
form line length, and arranging a demonstration stand 
with a typical typewriter at an angle making observation 
easy for all students. Placing paper on all desks in ad- 
vance saves time. A clean up-to-date wall chart may be 
a valuable aid and should be placed so that it is visible 
to all students. A ‘‘pointer”’ is also a very helpful de- 


vice to have. 


Personal Preparation. But the stage is not yet completely 
set. What about the teacher, himself? Does he have a 
detailed plan that he has read thoroughly several times 
to insure fluency in his teaching? Is he well-groomed? 
Is he enthusiastic about the task ahead ? 


Procedure of Class Activity. Now the class begins. In a 
pleasant manner, the teacher should greet the group and 
introduce himself, indicating his name which is already 
written on the chalkboard. Seating arrangements can be 
quickly accomplished—necessary changes can be made 
the second or third day. 

Next, students are asked to uncover their typewriters, 
the teacher demonstrating how the cover should be hung 
on the back of the chair or folded and placed in a drawer. 
This simple demonstration should establish this discipline 
for the remainder of the year, and the first habit is thus 


developed. 
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FABORN ETIER, Editor 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


The teacher now asks each student to insert a sheet of 
paper in the machine. The results may be amusing. 
After every student has sueceeded somewhat, the paper 
is removed and then the correct method of insertion is 
demonstrated. Picking up a sheet of paper in the left 
hand and in a step by step manner, the teacher demon- 
strates the proper techniques, using descriptive terms 
such as ‘‘twirling’’ and naming each machine part as it 
is used. Quickly review the procedure and then ask all 
of the students to try again. The teacher moves around 
the room, observing closely and making suggestions for 
improvement. The next step is to demonstrate the cor- 
rect way to remove a sheet of paper from the machine. 
Go through the paper insertion procedure two or three 
times, then review the different parts of the machine 
already used, indicating each on the typewriter. 

The teacher indicates the different rows of keys on the 
keyboard, pointing out which fingers should strike what 
keys. Next, indicate the ‘‘home row”’ and how the stu- 
dents place their fingers in position. Have the students 
remove their fingers from the keys and quickly return 
them while looking. Have them repeat this process two 
or three times, not looking at the keyboard. 

Demonstrate, by standing before the class, how the 


_ fingers should be curved, the arms slanted upward, and 


the correct position of the elbows. Posture should be re- 
emphasized daily for a few days. 

Before demonstrating the proper stroking technique, 
insert a sheet of semi-cardboard material that will help 
earry the sound of your strokes. Very forcefully, you 
should show that only one sound is heard in correct 
stroking. Along with the teaching of stroking, the first 
letter can be introduced. The student may locate the 
key by looking at the keyboard, but he should not look 
again until another new key is introduced. In a loud, 
clear voice, dictate the letter as the students strike it, 
gradually increasing the speed. 

Introduce each new key in the same manner, indi- 
cating the correct finger to use, and perhaps suggesting 
how that finger can move independently of the others. 
What letters should be taught the first day? You may 
prefer the horizontal method, the vertical method, or the 
skiparound method. The latter method allows the stu- 
dents to typewrite words sooner. Five or six letters can 
be introduced successfully the first day. With the addi- 
tion of each new key, include in the drill the ones previ- 
ously. introduced and increase the speed of the dictation 
gradually. 

Give oceasional short rest periods. These should not 
be idle moments. While fingers rest, the names of the 
machine parts may be reviewed. The instructor may 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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NEW REQUIREMENTS IN 
CLERICAL EDUCATION 


Contributed by WILLIAM J. MASON 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


One-half of a trillion dollars worth of goods and 
services! Can you imagine the amount of information 
that is created in the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of such a vast quantity of goods and services? 
Just think how many individuals are involved with a 
gasoline credit card transaction, and you can then ap- 
preciate the fabulous problem facing business leaders, 
government officers, and consumers today. Our economy 
has grown to an unprecedented level, and the demand 
for efficient handling of information is also reaching un- 
paralleled heights. Qualified persons are needed at all 
levels; typists, stenographers, key-punch operators, ma- 
chine operators, and general clerical workers are a part 
of the list. 


Changing Requirements. Secondary business education 
has played a key role in the progress of our economy. 
Effective typists, machine operators, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers have been well educated in our schools. 
Past success, however, must not hinder realistie action 
for the future, and the growth of our economy is now 
hindered by a lack of workers who are skilled in the in- 
formation-handling jobs that must be performed. Busi- 
ness education must give direction to the education of 
American youth to handle the information that is created 
in our society. Business teachers should take profes- 
sional inventory to determine why business education 
programs have not changed significantly in the past 25 
vears while a revolution has occurred in the handling of 
information in business firms. We must look at the facts 
with open minds and make adjustments in programs 
whenever and wherever appropriate. The task calls for 
teachers who will go beyond their own immediate gains 
in order to develop new teaching materials and to initiate 
new programs. 

This article concerns itself with a conceptual frame- 
work that teachers can use in thinking about this rela- 
tively new field of information handling. Already there 
is evidence that business educators in a few areas are 
taking an active interest in how they can meet the new 
requirements. 

Equipment. Imagine that we are visiting a business edu- 
cation department where a revised program is in oper- 
ation. During the tour of the facilities, we notice that 
the machines room contains three key-punech machines, 
a sorter, a collator, a reproducer, an interpreter, and an 
accounting machine. We are surprised that punched- 
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eard equipment is available for instructional purposes 
in a high school. We discover, however, that the equip- 
ment rental fee is comparable to the cost of equipping 
and maintaining a conventional office machines labora- 
tory. Also, the equipment is used for processing and re- 
porting student grades, for the accounting of student 
body funds, and research studies by counselors, psy- 
chometrists, curriculum supervisors, and teachers. This 
allows a spread of cost to several parts of the district 
budget through a fuller utilization of machine time. We 
mentally remind ourselves to check such rental costs and 
arrangements in our home community. 


Content Planning. Adjusting to the new and surprising 
environment, we ask the business educators what content 
is included in the program. We are first reminded that 
information handling consists of certain functions that 
are used as a framework for content planning. The fune- 
tions are: (a) collecting, (b) recording, (¢) processing, 
(d) interpreting, (e) utilizing, and (f) retaining and 
retrieving. Each of these functions was considered when 
the total business education program was reviewed. 


We then ask for a description of these functions. We 
are told that the collecting function embraces such prob- 
lems as who will collect what data, how and how much 
data will be collected, when and where will the data 
originate, and why will the information be collected. 
Recording is concerned with form design, recording and 
processing equipment, accounting systems, and other al- 
lied topies. Next is the exciting function of processing 
data, which involves systems study, procedures develop- 
ment, methods improvement, work loads, scheduling, and 
others. Interpreting the processed data involves mathe- 
matical processes and testing the results against estab- 
lished standards. After the data are interpreted, they 
will be prepared to use as a basis for writing correspond- 
ence, writing reports, and many other kinds of office 
work. Later, the information can be thrown away or it 
may be retained for future use. In the latter case, a 
retention or filing system must be developed and main- 
tained. 

We could see immediately that these basic functions 
will serve as the framework from which to plan the topies 
and the skills that will be needed in the new curriculum. 
After the topics and ideas are known, we can organize 
and present them in a manner.to insure maximum learn- 
ing. The final phase of the program will be the measure- 
ment of the teacher’s performance and students’ achieve- 
ments in accomplishing the planned purposes. We feel 
confident that effective clerical workers can be developed 
by such procedure to handle information created in our 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


A LIBRARIAN CHALLENGES BUSINESS 
TEACHERS TO USE LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Contributed by EILEEN F. NOONAN 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Business education instructors in high schools have 
been shown to be one of the minor users of the library. 
In the fall of 1958 the Research Division of the National 
Education Association published The Secondary School 
Teacher and Library Services, the result of a study of 
the use made of secondary school libraries by subject 
area. Limited importance of library materials in the 
teaching of business education and librarian’s lack of 
information about such materials were the major reasons 
given. 


Material Is Available. The availability of business educa- 
tion materials is evidenced by the May 1960 issue of 
American Business Education which is a bibliography 
for the ‘‘ High School Business Library’’ including trade 
books, textbooks, pamphlets, films and filmstrips for stu- 
dent and teacher. 

The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and 
the Basic Book Collection for High Schools also include 
titles in business highly recommended for use in high 
schools. It does seem then that teachers and librarians 
need to evaluate their collections in terms of quantity, 
quality, and use. The total collection including biography 
and fiction as well as related areas such as economics 
should be considered. The usefulness of any good book 
in a school library is limited mainly by the imagination 
of the teacher and librarian. 


Use of Materials Other than for Facts. Is there perhaps 
a tendency to think of books for business only as those 
which contain ‘‘facts’’?? The Secretary’s Handbook, 
Effective Business Writing, and the like find a place in 
secretarial instruction. Is there not also a place for 
Through Charlie’s Door and The Hidden Persuaders; 
that is a place for a chuckle, a chance to smile at one’s 
self, an opportunity to consider the moral and ethical 
side of advertising as well as the how-to-do-it aspect? 

Our schools give lip service to problem solving, crea- 
tive thinking, and intellectual curiosity, but if so impor- 
tant an area as business education reports almost four to 
one ‘‘that library materials have at most only limited 
importance’’ it does indicate a need for a reappraisal of 
the content of the school library and its usefulness. 


A Recommended Budget for Library Materials. The Ameri- 
ean Association of School Librarians, a division of the 
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American Library Association, has recently published 
Standards for School Library Programs which recom- 
mends an annual expenditure of from four to six dollars 
a student for regular library books with additional funds 
for encyclopedias, periodicals, and audio-visual materials. 
The minimum size recommended for collections is 6,000 
to 10,000 books. In addition to these figures the quali- 
tative standards for good school library programs should 
be kept in mind by the business teacher and librarian 
as guides in determining the scope and quality of mate- 
rials for business education. 

Although business teachers indicated that they are 
minor users of the library, that library materials have 
only limited usefulness, and that over one-half of them 
made no requests for library materials, 100 percent of 
those reporting indicated ‘‘that instruction in the use of 
the library should be part of the education of all stu- 
dents,’’ but only one-half indicated personal responsi- 
bility for the development of such skills. A survey of 
business education literature reveals examples of units 
which teach the use of reference material such as the 
World Almanac, Rand McNally Commercial Atlas, and 
the like in terms of their usefulness in business. Some 
teachers of secretarial courses have excellent units on 
the use of the public library as a source of information 


for business. 


Use of the Library. In addition to instruction in the skills 
of locating information, an effort to interest students in 
using library marterials might be added. Less than one 
half of those reporting indicated that they make sub- 
stantial effort to do so. This may be done by assign- 
ments requiring the use of the library; collections from 
the library taken to the classroom for units rather than 
permanent classroom collections; visits to the library by 
classes for purposes of gathering material or browsing 
under the guidance of teacher and librarian; introduc- 
tion of books to classes or individuals by reading parts, 
describing briefly, and quoting reviews; and by encour- 
aging the development of personal libraries. Suggestions 
for excellent titles useful in business in paper-bound 
editions have been well received by high school students 
in some areas. 

Teaching involving a variety of materials as opposed 
to straight textbook teaching can only be done effectively 
if teachers are familiar with the collection and librarians 
are familiar with the course of study of the business edu- 
cation department. Acquaintance with material is of 
course best gained by wide reading by the teacher as well 
as the student. Consistent reading and appraisal of the 
major reviewing periodicals and such bibliographies as 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


EFFECTIVE FIELD TRIPS IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Contributed by H. D. SHOTWELL 
Kansas State Board for Vocational Education 
Topeka, Kansas 


Field trips are sometimes regarded by teachers as a 
nuisance because of the difficulty involved in arranging a 
good one, or as a vacation from teaching if they are not 
too particular about where the class goes or what it sees. 
A good field trip can refresh the class and the teacher 
because it affords a change of pace, but it certainly can- 
not be a vacation and an effective teaching device at the 
same time. Without careful planning, it loses its value 
as a teaching device. 

Yet, distributive education teachers have almost end- 
less possibilities for using field trips in at least three 
ways: (a) to stimulate interest when beginning a new 
instructional unit; (b) to clinch material already taught 
by observing its application in the real distributive situa- 
tion, and (¢) to combine learning with service to the 
merchants of the community—service of a type which 
may be impossible or impracticable for merchants to 
get themselves. Here are some specific illustrations. 


Preview for an Instructional Unit. Have you thought of 
finding out when windows are changed in one of your 
better stores, then arranging a field trip for a class just 
starting its display unit? Have your students see what 
happens behind the scenes! 

If the display man has been carefully oriented, stu- 
dents will notice that he has made a sketch of his window, 
has listed props and merchandise needed ahead of time, 
and that the materials he intends to use are ready by 
the time the old merchandise is removed and the window 
cleaned. As the display construction progresses, the stu- 
dents will be impressed with the observation that the 
expert thinks and moves in accordance with his display 
plan, 

After such a trip, review of the observations in the 
next class period will reveal that most students have 
gained a genuine appreciation of the art of display and 
some understanding of the function of display in moving 
merchandise. Some will not care to go beyond the appre- 
ciation level but others will be challenged to gain real 
skill in this area. In both cases, interest has been aroused 
and the first step in successful vocational teaching has 
been successfully accomplished. 

The same type of procedure may be applied to such 
units as credit or banking. One coordinator so aroused 
the interest of a large bank that the bank opened its 
doors to the students after banking hours. Its officers 
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were on duty and students had an opportunity to talk 
with the officer in charge of loans to merchants for new 
merchandise. A skeleton crew of the clerical force was 
also on duty so that students could write a check or make 
a deposit and then follow the transactions all the way 
through the various operations performed by the bank 
until the business papers were eventually placed in their 
proper files. As a climax, the class wound up in the 
bank’s conference room and enjoyed refreshments while 
asking the bank’s officers (from the president on down) 
all questions that came to mind. 


Securing Learning. The field trip as a clinching device is 
also very effective. Some teachers send students out to 
a preassigned store during field trips to check on the 
principles of selling they have just studied. They memo- 
rize points from a check list and shop a given number of 
salespeople to see how effectively the principles are 
applied. If the coordinator has made a good selection 
of stores for student assignment, then each student will 
see at least one really good salesperson in action. Class 
diseussion following such a trip will quickly show that 
students can pick out the qualities of good selling that 
appear in the work of the expert and that they have 
gained a genuine appreciation of the service a good sales- 
person can give the customer. 


Service to the Merchant. Sometimes distributive educa- 
tion coordinators combine the learning experiences of a 
field trip with service to local merchants. For example, 
on a trip to rate windows, one coordinator covered the 
main business street of his city. At the close of the 
ratings, he furnished merchants with a composite rating 
of displays on the whole main street. He also had avail- 
able the combined student ratings of a given merchant’s 
windows which he gave to each merchant who asked. 
Merchants appreciated the service while a keen interest 
on the part of the students was aroused as an awareness 
of the purposes of the rating became evident. 

The same type of service can be offered to merchants 
with regard to the sales effectiveness of their selling staff. 
A distributive class studying advertising can also offer 
a similar service in judging a firm’s advertising. There 
are many other ways in which service to merchants can 
be combined with study through observation on a field 
trip. 

A Different Slant. Distributive education teachers can 
put a different twist on the planning process by involv- 
ing students from the very beginning. As an illustra- 
tion of such a variation, one coordinator used most of his 
field trips as club projects. The club officers discussed 
possible visitations, then made suggestions concerning 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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SOLVING CLERICAL SHORTAGES THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


Contributed by RICHARD B. HODGES 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


As the clerical employment picture confronting us 
today is viewed, the acute shortage of qualified young 
men and women available for office employment becomes 
apparent. One has but to attempt to fill an available 
position of, let us say, typist-clerk to discover after inter- 
Viewing six or eight job candidates (if one is lucky 
enough to contact that many candidates at one time) 
how ill-qualified most of them are to typewrite quickly 
and accurately, to erase cleanly and neatly, and to spell 
correctly even the most commonplace words. Attempting 
to hire for even the simplest clerical work can be a 
frustrating and keenly disappointing undertaking. 


Shortage of Clerical Workers. Why, despite the fact that 
larger numbers of young persons are graduating now 
than 10 or 15 years ago, should clerical shortages per- 
sist? One reason, of course, is that expanding commer- 
cial and industrial development has brought with it a 
heavier demand for office employees to cope with the 
growing paperwork problem. This increasing need for 
more and more qualified office employees continues to 
outstrip the supply. But it goes even deeper than that. 
Business courses must not be the dumping-ground for 
those unable to maintain college preparatory standards. 
Unable to excel in their business studies, many unquali- 
fied students manage to graduate only to become inferior 
candidates for office employment. 

A large percentage of the brighter students are at- 
tracted to other fields where, as in production, starting 
wages are higher than in office employment and there- 
fore offer greater initial financial appeal. To countless 
thousands of other young people, science offers perhaps 
more glamour than does office work, thereby attracting 
large numbers of additional students to that field who 
might otherwise have been available for business. Finally, 
clerical careers do not provide sufficient appeal to induce 
college graduates to seek employment in this area of 
career opportunity. 


Combating the Shortage. These are specific reasons why 
we are experiencing clerical shortages today. Doubtless 
this situation will continue for many years unless busi- 
nessmen and business educators alike paint a ‘‘rosier”’ 
picture of the opportunities and responsibilities in the 


EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Hodges is national president of the National 
Office Management Association. 
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office and administrative fields so that more well-qualified 
students will become interested in office careers. We must 
remove the present impression that those who are not 
qualified to take the college preparatory courses will find 
their niche in business. There are, and will continue to 
be, at least as many and perhaps far more opportunities 
for growth in office employment than in certain other 
occupations. Opportunities in the clerical field and in 
administrative management must be emphasized in high 
schools and in colleges and universities by both business 
educators and businessmen. What media can be used for 
this purpose? School publications, public newspapers, 
radio broadcasts, television programs, addresses by busi- 
nessmen to student assemblies, and, of course, the profes- 
sionalization of the clerical employment field offer possi- 
bilities. Professionalization will lend status and dignity 
to various types of clerical work much as in the case of 
secretarial work, which has more recently achieved pro- 
fessional status. 


Confusion in Levels of Instruction. Other basic problems 
must be overcome as well. For one thing, there is con- 
fusion and even conflict among various groups of busi- 
ness educators as to what business education content 
should be taught at the high school level, what should 


_ be taught in junior colleges, and in our colleges and 


universities. There is a heavy overlap in course offer- 
ings. Some high schools provide very general instruction 
in business education; still others provide detailed, ex- 
tensive education that far surpasses that provided by 
certain post high school institutions. 

We need a meeting of the minds of all levels of busi- 
ness educators (high school, junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities) and qualified businessmen to define the 
problem and determine, more clearly than now exists, 
the type and content of business education that should 
be offered at each respective school level. Rather than en- 
couraging youth to prepare for careers in business, this 
lack of articulation among the various levels of school 
instruction simply compounds the existing confusion 
and discourages systematic, progressive education for 
office employment. Once levels of instruction have be- 
come more clearly established, each group can develop 
its area of business education offering with the convie- 
tion that, rather than competing with other types of 
business schools, theirs is in alignment and compatible 
with the others, and that each is representing an impor- 
tant part of the over-all business education pattern. 


Approach to the Problem. In this regard, I would like to 
state some of my own views as to what school levels 
should be responsible for certain types of business eduea- 
tion. These may or may not be the views of the reader 
but they illustrate, I believe, the kind of approach busi- 
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hessmen and business educators can make in this con- 
fused problem area. 

So far as specialized clerical instruction at the high 
school level is concerned, I would like to see it confined 
to typewriting, shorthand, filing, and manual bookkeep- 
ing. Moreover, my own views on the responsibility at 
the high school level is that it should strengthen such 
basic skills and traits as ability to spell, ability to do fig- 
ure work, read understandably, express oneself in 
writing, speak effectively, reason, and draw sound con- 
clusions. 

As I see it, the best typist in the world will not be a 
satisfactory secretary if she is unable to compose a good 
letter and meet and converse intelligently with people. 
I have witnessed excessive correspondence between office 
personnel and others that has been occasioned primarily 
by a failure in communications—either the writer failed 
to express himself clearly or the reader lacked compre- 
hension, or both. This, incidentally, is one of the major 
causes of the flood of costly paperwork that is currently 
engulfing business offices everywhere, and it may be 
expected to grow far worse before it improves. 

So much for the high school. Specialized instruction 
in fields of office machines, both electronic and mechani- 
cal, I believe should be left to the post high school. Edu- 
cation such as this may be acquired in post high school 
clerical courses, Junior colleges, in-company instruction, 
and equipment manufacturers’ courses. 


Changing Nature of Clerical Work. Clerical work is no 
longer strictly a mechanical routine. Today more than 
ever, and tomorrow perhaps even more so, the ability to 
use judgment and to make wise choices of alternate 
methods is rapidly gaining importance. For example, 
programing a computer offers numerous alternatives to 
meet the need, but the best program will do the job with 
a minimum of machine time, thus saving the company 
thousands of dollars annually. 

With today’s emphasis on building sound customer 
relations, clerical training must of necessity involve some 
knowledge of human relations. A clerical employee in 
communication with a customer or prospective customer 
must know how to say ‘‘No’’ and yet retain the custo- 
mer’s or the prospective customer’s good will and pa- 
tronage. The importance of skillful clerical administra- 
tion and the importance of the clerical employee to his 
company should be enlarged upon by businessmen and 
business educators when attempting to convey to stu- 
dents the importance of the clerical job, the place of 
distinction that it should hold in the community, and the 
opportunities it possesses for those fortunate enough to 
become so employed. 


Increased Responsibilities of Clerical Workers. Further 
along this line, we should clarify the fact that clerical 
employees today have a very vocal part to play in com- 
pany operation. The value of many reports for top 
management is greatly enhanced when accompanied, as 
they frequently are, with recommended conclusions 
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arrived at by the employees responsible for their prepa- 
ration. To the degree that clerical employees are pre- 
pared to extend their powers of analysis and deductive 
logic to the clerical task at hand, top management stands 
to benefit immeasurably. The clerical employee, no longer 
a mere bolt or nut in the automative process of the 
‘*strictly routine,’’ becomes, in effect, a very real part 
of the management spectrum. Management must recog- 
nize this both economically and by increased responsibil- 
ities. 

This is the type of employee we must endeavor to 
provide through proper education in schools and through 
continuing education following employment. As we 
succeed thereby in raising the status of the clerical 
employee to one of genuine dignity and importance in 
the public sight, it will follow pretty much that increas- 
ing numbers of our youth will prepare for and seek 
careers in office employment. To the degree that busi- 
nessmen and business educators can successfully work 
together toward that single objective, we may expect 
some reasonable decrease in employee shortage at the 
clerical level. 


Effective Field Trips in Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 39) 


where field trips for various purposes might be taken. 
The coordinator reviewed their plans with them, then 
arrangements for each trip became the responsibility of 
a club committee. This committee arranged the trans- 
portation, prepared a list of those going on the trip to 
give to the school office, contacted the store or other 
businesses to be visited and oriented them on the 
purposes of the trip, made arrangements for meals when 
they were needed, and often took charge of some sections 
of the discussion and summary when the group returned 
to the classroom. 

Students like to do things for themselves, thus enthu- 
siasm ran high. At the same time, the coordinator was 
relieved of most of the detail required in planning the 
trips, although he retained major responsibility for 
orienting the group before the trip and for seeing that 
the discussion and summary brought out the proper 
teaching points. If check sheets were to be used, the 
coordinator prepared them and distributed them as part 
of the the orientation for each trip. 


Other Variations. Some coordinators use a different ap- 
proach to the matter of arranging field trips. The matter 
is discussed with the local business advisory committee 
at its first meeting in the fall. He may suggest some 
places and receive other suggestions from the committee. 
Once a list is made of the places to be visited, the mem- 
bers of the committee make the preliminary contact with 
the business and secure permission for the field trip. 
Then detailed planning is carried out under the plans 
previously mentioned. Sometimes members of the com- 
mittee may accompany the group. (Over, please) 
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A variation of the field trip sometimes used is to allow 
certain students to attend morning store meetings rather 
than school classes. Usually the planning is carried on 
as if the whole group was going but only students em- 
ployed in a given store are permitted to attend. In such 
cases, they report to the whole group on the highlights of 
the meeting when they return to school. 

Another variation of the field trip occurs when a 
store brings in new merchandise or procedures and 
invites the coordinator to attend its staff meeting in 
which such changes are discussed. A member of the 
advisory committee may teach the class in the coordi- 
nator’s absence and the coordinator reports to the class 
after his return. #H# 


The Use of Library Materials 
(Continued from page 38) 


were mentioned earlier also add considerably to general 
book knowledge which is essential to any good teacher. 


Teachers Working Together. Cooperative evaluation of 
books is necessary so that the subject area specialist can 
aid the librarian in the selection of materials best suited 
to the needs of a particular school. Each can help the 
other to develop an awareness of the many possible uses 
of books. Bruce Bliven’s Wonderful Writing Machine, 
for example, has been used effectively in business educa- 
tion, English, journalism, and history. The materials of 
art, etiquette, and vocational guidance have obvious uses 
in business education. Business education involves many 
areas and draws from and contributes to many. 

The special skills of teacher and of librarian are neces- 
sary in the selection of materials, in planning of units, 
and in the use of the school library and other sources of 
instructional material if individual needs and abilities 
are to be met and challenged. ## 


HOW TO TEACH 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Especially Designed for Student Teachers 


This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 
65, ‘‘Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 60, 
“Supervising Student Teachers in Business Education,’’ Bulletin 61, ‘‘Eval- 
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The First Day in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 36) 


make announcements concerning supplies for the next 
day or tell the students to check the chalkboard daily 
after entering the classroom for any warm-up instruc- 
tions. Students respect efficient use of class time. 

Other parts of the machine not involved with the in- 
sertion and removal of paper that should be mastered 
are the carriage release levers and the carriage return 
lever. Write the name of each on the chalkboard, give 
a demonstration of its use, and let the students practice 
what they have observed. Use descriptive words such as 
‘*throw’’ while drilling on the carriage return lever, con- 
stantly increasing the tempo of your drill and giving en- 
couragement and suggestions to the more inept students. 

As soon as possible, permit the students to typewrite 
short two- or three-letter words. Dictate on the letter 
level at first, and then again a little faster, increasing 
the rate each time. Finally, dictate only the word. The 
rate should be fast enough to be challenging. 

In aequainting the student with the space bar, demon- 
strate how the thumb pulls down and under with one 
flick. Good demonstrations can be very helpful in pre- 
venting bad habits. 

The above procedures do not require the entire class 
period, and time may be left for review. Finally, show 
how to center the carriage, cover the machine properly, 
and check for waste paper around the desk area. Your 
students will leave the room satisfied that they have ac- 
complished a great deal the first day. 


Values Incorporated in the Activities. In the procedure 
described, students participate in each activity by experi- 
mentation or by following demonstrations. 

Demonstrations are among the most effective means of 
teaching skill subjects. Students imitate the demonstra- 
tions several times, refining their efforts through prac- 
tice or with the help of the instructor. The instructor 
should be aware of individual problems. 

Visual aids such as the chalkboard, wall chart and 
posture charts help the students ‘‘to do by seeing.”’ 
Disciplines such as care of the typewriter, cleanliness of 
desk area, and observing and following instructions 
should be implanted early in the students’ minds. Cor- 
rect techniques are introduced the first day, implying 
that they must be carried out continuously. Short intense 
drills bring maximum results. Rest periods result in 
greater effort when drills are resumed; they should be- 
come shorter and fewer with each succeeding day. 
Fluency is achieved through a well-developed plan and 
making maximum use of time. Effectiveness of the in- 
struction can be evaluated by the amount of remedial in- 
struction necessary later. 

By. actually teaching typewriting the first day, the 
instructor acknowledges the importance of motivation, 
which will continue to play an important role in a 
typewriting class. Teaching enthusiasm together with 
student motivation will go a long way in achieving the 
desired goals. 
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Forum and Quarterly Editors 


The extensive publications program of 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion is one of the eight major services 
provided for business education. The 16 
editors who supply copy for BustnEss 
EpucaTion Forum and the 5 editors of 
THE NATIONAL Business Epvucation 
QUARTERLY form one of several large 
groups of UBEA members performing 
outstanding service for the Association. 

New editors appointed by the UBEA 
Publications Committee for 1960-61 are 

Forum—Typewriting Services: Faborn 
Etier, University of Texas, Austin; Gen- 
eral Services: Lloyd Garrison, Oklahoma 


State University, Stillwater; Special 
Feature: James Zancanella, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; General Clerical 


Feature: Cleo Casady, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City; General Clerical 
Services: William Winnett, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Basic Business Services: 
Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 

QUARTERLY — Administrators Issue: 
Kenneth Hansen, Colorado State College, 
Greeley; and Research Issue: Ruth An- 
derson, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton. 

Other Forum editors are Arnold Con- 
don, University of Illinois; Zenobia Liles, 
Georgia State Department of Education; 
Lawrence Erickson, University of Cali- 
fornia; Z. S. Dickerson, Madison College; 
R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College; F. Kendrick Bangs, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Warren Meyer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Alvin C. Beckett, San 
Jose State College; Wilson Ashby, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; and Marguerite 
Crumley, Virginia State Department of 
Education. Other QvuARTERLY editors 
are William Himstreet, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; and 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

The special January issue of BUSINESS 
Epucation Forum, edited by Mr. Zanea- 
nella, will feature “Adult Classes in Busi- 
ness Education.” This fourth in a series 
of special feature issues will fill a major 
gap in the business education literature. 
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December 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and mews of special projects of the Unitea 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
of the National Education Association. The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by its 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations -cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 
tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


Commissioner Derthick To Address UBEA Divisions 
at the Annual Convention 


Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will address the UBEA Divisions at the fellowship 
luncheon of the annual convention. Russell J. Holser, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, president of the National Association for Business Teacher Education, will 
preside at the luncheon. Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, president of UBEA, will present Dr. Derthick. 

The convention will be held in Chicago, Illinois, February 23-25, 1961. Plans 
for the meetings of the four UBEA Divisions—NABTE, UBEA Administrators Di- 
vision, Research Foundation of UBEA, and the Internationa: Division of UBEA— 
have been announced by the presidents of the respective associations. 

The theme selected for the NABTE sessions is “New Dimensions in the Prepara- 
tion of Business Teachers.” Keynote addresses for the eleven discussion groups will 
be given by Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, School of Education, Ohio State University, 
and Lewis R. Toll, Head, Department of Business Education, Illinois State Normal 
University. Co-chairmen for the program are T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and Faborn Etier, University of Texas, Austin. 

The format of last year’s Research Foundation of UBEA program, which re- 
received an enthusiastic response, will be repeated this year. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, president of the Research Foundation of 
UBEA, is in charge of the program. Summaries of outstanding doctoral studies in 
business education will be featured. 

Donald Tate, Arizona State University, Tempe, president of the International 
Division of UBEA, has scheduled another interesting program featuring the various 
phases of international business education. 

The Administrators Division’s program has been planned especially for heads of 
departments of business education in both high schools and colleges as well as for 
supervisors and administrators of city and state programs in business education. Mary 
Alice Wittenberg, Los Angeles (California) City Schools, will preside. Miss Witten- 
berg is president of the Division. 

The February convention of UBEA Divisions brings together the most outstand- 
ing business educators in the nation. The sessions are held concurrently with those 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and related teacher 
education groups meeting at the Conrad Hilton Hotel the last weekend in February. 

(Please turn to page 47 for the condensed program.) 


1961 convention. Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, is chairman. In 
addition to Dr. Toll, the committee is 


Curriculum Committee 
As a result of the discussions concern- 


ing the Gordon-Howell and Pierson re- 
ports at the February 1960 convention of 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education, the Executive Board 
of NABTE authorized the appointment 
of a Curriculum Study Committee. The 
Committee held its first meeting on Octo- 
ber 28 and 29 in Chieago, Illinois. In eo- 
operation with the program chairmen for 
the 1961 convention, the committee is de- 
veloping an outline to be used by discus- 
sion group leaders at the February 


composed of Milton C. Olson, State Uni- 
versity, College of Education at Albany, 
New York; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Lyle Max- 
well, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb; and Paul S. Lomax, professor 
emeritus, New York University, New 
York City. The president of NABTE, 
Russell Hosler, The University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, is an ex officio member of 
the Curriculum Study Committee. 
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IN ACTION 


Eastern Region of UBEA Sponsors Invitational Conference 


“Developing Balance in the Business 
Edueation Program” was the theme of the 
first Invitational Conference sponsored 
by the Eastern Region of UBEA in New 
York City on October 7-8. James G. 
Brown, University of Maryland, College 
Park, and Donald J. D. Mulkerne, State 
University, College of Education at Al- 
bany, New York, co-chairmen of the 
event, presided at the general sessions of 
the conference. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was in charge of local arrangements. 

Greetings were extended to the 83 par- 
ticipants in the conference by Ralph 
Fields, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Clarence Schwager, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Eastern Region of 
UBEA; and Hollis Guy, Washington, 
D. C., executive director of UBEA. 

Howard Mosher, Supervising Principal, 
Cato-Meridian Central School System, 
Cato, New York, set the stage for the 
small group discussions with his address, 
“Next Steps for Business Education.” 
Suggestions made by Mr. Mosher for 
achieving balance in the curriculum in- 
cluded keeping guidance personnel in- 
formed of business education activities, 
competing for the best students through 
better orientation programs, preparing 
high-performance-level courses, doing a 
good job of teaching business funda- 
mentals to all students, expanding the 
work-experience programs, and sponsor- 
ing a good student organization such 
as FBLA. 

Participants in the “working sessions” 
were divided into eight groups to discuss 
one of two major topies—one on devel- 
oping balance in the high school business 
education program to meet the needs of 
students who go to college, and the other 
for the needs of students who plan to go 
into business occupations after high 
school. The coordinators for the two 
topics were Elizabeth Van Derveer, Mont- 
clair State College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; and Paul Plevyak, Baltimore 
County School System, Towson, Mary- 
land. 

Leaders of the eight groups were Helen 
Reynolds, New York City; Estelle Pop- 
ham, New York City; George Anderson, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hobart Con- 
over, Albany, New York; Walter Brower, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Eunice Miller, 
Corning, New York; Marion Wood, Sche- 
nectady, New York; and M. Adele Fris- 
bie, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Resource persons for the groups were 
James Meehan, New York City; Thomas 
Martin, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Fred 
Archer, New York City; M. Herbert 
Freeman, Upper Montclair, New Jersey; 
Herbert Tonne, New York City; Fran- 
ces D. North, Baltimore, Maryland; Clar- 
ence Schwager, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
and Louis Nanassy, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Summarizers who assisted in reporting 
back to the participants were Viola Fe- 
dorezky, Storrs, Connecticut; Helene Zim- 
merman, Williamson, New York; Hanna 
Calhoun, Liberty, New York; C. J. Reilly, 
Middleton, New York; Louis Freeman, 
Farmingdale, New York; Edwin Bow- 
man, New Rochelle, New York; Jeanne 
Skawinski, Plainville, Connecticut; and 
Paul 8S. Lomax, New York City. 

Milton C. Olson, State University, Col- 
lege of Education at Albany, New York, 
summarized the group deliberations at the 
closing session. Dr. Olson set the stage 
for a continuation of the conference 
through practical application of some of 
the suggested ideas in the various school 
systems represented at the conference. 

Other persons who participated in the 
conference are Marguerite Alden, Roslyn 
Heights, New York; Samuel G. Allen, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Thelma 
Smith Armstrong, Mechaniesburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Carolyn Arnold, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Frieda Bachmann, Center 
Moriches, New York; Ruth K. Bigelow, 
Washington, D. C.; Louis Brenner, Tena- 
fly, New Jersey; Virginia C. Cavoretto, 
Johnstown, New York; Helen A. Chesko, 
Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania; Virginia G. 
Ciocco, Montvale, New Jersey; Mary M. 
Clark, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Margaret 
A. Coffee, Cranford, New Jersey; De- 
Wayne Cuthbertson, Washington, D. C.; 
Joe DeSantis, Niagara Falls, New York; 
Roswell E. Fairbank, Delmar, New York; 
Louis Freeman, North Massapequa, New 
York; Adrienne Frosch, New York City; 
Morgan E. Foose, Laneaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Alvin D. Graham, New Rochelle, 
New York; Elizabeth B. Greek, Steelton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Charlotte Haas, Rego Park, New York; 
A. Myrtle Hensor, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey; Henry J. Hilburn, River Edge, New 
Jersey; Gladys Hosey, Delmar, New 
York; Avis M. Kellogg, Manchester, 
Connecticut; Helen Liskov, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Julia Lockwood, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey; Dean Malsbary, Storrs, Con- 
necticut; Emily H. MeCormick, Spring- 


Business 


field, Massachusetts; Alphonso G. McGee, 
Washington, D. C.; William L. Merritt, 
Jr., New York City; Harlan B. Miller, 
New York City; Margaret Morrison, 
Cranford, New Jersey; Flora C. New- 
bauer, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Gloria 
Natale, Summit, New Jersey; Mary Jane 
O’Connor, Brockport, New York; Doris 
E. Painter, Gloversville, New York; Har- 
riet P. Parker, Dalton, Massachusetts. 

William I. Reed, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Roberta F. Rogers, Portland, 
Maine; Steven Rosen, New York City; 
Frank F. Sanders, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest K. Shoeman, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Sister Gabriel Marie, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Sister Gene- 
vieve Louise, Albany, New York; Sister 
John Lalande, Albany, New York; Sam- 
uel Sklar, Suffern, New York; Harold H. 
Smith, New York City; Rita J. Stewart, 
Bay Shore, New York; Rilda M. Stuart, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts; Audra Whit- 
ford, New York City; Fred W. Wied- 
mann, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware; Cath- 
erine G. Wolverton, Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and Mary Young, Copiague, 
New York. 


Central Region Board 

Lorraine Missling, Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Central Region of UBEA Governing 
Board, presided at the fall meeting of the 
Board ‘held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
October 20-21. Arnold Condon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, and Frank Lan- 
ham, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
are vice-president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Board. 

The Thursday night session included a 
report on UBEA activities by the 
CRUBEA officers and a discussion of 
membership promotion techniques in the 
Central Region. Each of the state and 
area representatives present at the meet- 
ing gave reports of activities in business 
education within their respective UBEA 
affiliated associations. At the close of the 
meeting, members of the CRUBEA Board 
were guests of honor at a reception given 
by the Minnesota Business Education As- 
sociation. 

Friday morning’s CRUBEA Breakfast, 
to which all business educators at the 
state association’s convention were in- 
vited, featured the UBEA Story. Miss 
Missling presented various members of 
the UBEA “working force” who spoke 
concerning the activities which make up 
the services of the Association. Dr. Con- 
don, the shorthand feature editor for 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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NBETesting Program 


The National Business Entrance Tests 
program has experienced a tremendous 
growth during the past few years with an 
increasing use of the tests forecast for the 
years ahead. One of the most outstanding 
features of the program is the correction 
service provided for the Official Series of 
tests. This operation is unique in that the 
tests’ major emphasis is on production 
work which means that, particularly in 
the areas of stenography and typewrit- 
ing, the scoring process is time-consuming 
and exacting. 

Four persons direct the activities of the 
four Official Scoring Centers for the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests program. 
They are Robert L. Ferguson, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb; Thomas K. 
LeGuern, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts; Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, Georgia; and Donald Aus, Chico 
State College, Chico, California. During 
the 1960 testing program, these four per- 
sons were in charge of the scoring, re- 
porting of results, and issuing of profi- 
ciency certificates for 130 Official Testing 
Centers. 

Two Official Series of the NBETests 
are in use. The two sets consist of six 
tests each—bookkeeping and accounting, 
general clerical, machine calculation, 
stenography, typewriting, and _ business 
fundamentals and general information. 
The 2000 Series tests are one-hour tests 
and the 2100 Series tests are two-hour 


tests. 

In addition to the Official Series, a eom- 
plete set of six tests is available in the 
General Testing Series whereby the in- 
structor administers the tests and also 
does his seoring according to the instrue- 
tions provided in a correction manual. 


December 1960 


CENTRAL REGION 
Minnesota 


UBEA’s President Gladys Bahr was 
among the guests at the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Business Education 
Association which met in Minneapolis on 
October 20 and 21. Roy Poe, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., addressed the group at the 
opening luncheon and Miss Bahr extend- 
ed greetings on behalf of UBEA. The 
group discussions, which followed the 
luncheon, centered around the various 
major subject areas in business eduea- 
tion. Chairmen for these groups were 
Donald Beattie, St. Cloud; Gertrude 
Finch, Winona; Donald Zuehlke, Bemidji; 
Ray Price, Minneapolis; Donald MacRae, 
Mankato; and Curtis Swenson, Fairmont. 
Speakers for the groups were Hamden L. 
Forkner, New York City; Jane Clem, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Arnold Condon, 
Urbana, Illinois; Vernon Musselman, 
Lexington, Kentucky; John Rowe, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; and Brice Cecil, 
New York City. 

Among the persons who participated as 
panel members were Gunnary Fry, Wells; 
Robert Erickson, Milaea; Robert Fahey, 
St. Paul Park; Stanley Hanson, Waldorf; 
Robert Hall, St. Cloud; Dean Wilkes, 
Waterville; Dorothy Veranth, Bemidji; 
Donald Hopke, Norwood; Lois Seipp, St. 
Cloud; Robert Czapiewski, Spring Val- 
ley; Dale Geving, Anoka; Arthur An- 
thony, Albert Lea; Clinton Dahl, Jack- 
son; William MeCoy, St. Charles; Gor- 
don Foss, Lake City; Marian Culbertson, 
West Concord; and Caleb Beckstrand, 
Bemidji. 


IN ACTION 


Other panel members were Muriel 
Suttie, Goodhue; James Miner, Mabel; 
Camille Gilbertson, Dodge Center; Violet 
Miller, Park Rapids; Mildred Johnson, 
Onamia; Joy Fennell, Springfield; George 
Vondrashek, Mahtomedi; Calmer Jensen, 
Austin; Howard Rosenwinkel, St. °Paul; 
Harold Toupin, Hopkins; Milo Latterell, 
Minneapolis; Dale Lorenz, Austin; an] 
James Levang, St. Paul. 

(Minnesota has 111 UBEA members— 
79.3 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Alabama 


The Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation’s fall meeting was held in Mont- 
gomery on October 7 and 8. The theme of 
the meeting was “Better Preparation for 
the First Job.” 

J. Curtis Hall, Auburn University, gave 
the banquet address on Friday evening. 
His topie was “Rewards of Basie Busi- 
ness and Economie Education.” Wilson 
Ashby, University of Alabama, moderated 
a panel discussion on the topic, “How To 
Integrate Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Bookkeeping in an Office Practice Class.” 
The panel members were Marie Oester- 
ling, Hewitt-Trussville High School, 
Trussville; Ludie Mansfield-Jones, Ens- 
ley High School, Birmingham; and Sadie 
Best, Walker Junior College, Jasper. 

Officers for the organization are M. L. 
Roberts, University of Alabama, presi- 
dent; Gesna Young, Bibb County High 
School, Centreville, vice-president; and 
Robert Hyett, Oxford High School, Ox- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. 


SCORING CENTER DIRECTORS .. . The Directors of the four Official Scoring Centers for the 
National Business Entrance Tests Program processing thousands of tests each year are (left to right) 
Parker Liles, Donald Aus, Thomas LeGuern, and Robert Ferguson. 
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IN ACTION 


WESTERN REGION 
Utah 


“Automation and Business Education” 
was the theme used at the annual meeting 
of the Utah Business Teachers Association 
in Salt Lake City on September 29. Per- 
sons participating in the program were 
Edward J. Laure, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California; Jack Thurgood, 
U. S. Steel Company, Provo, Utah; Ethe- 
lyn Taylor, Brigham Young University, 
Provo; and Iris Irons, L.D.S. Business 
College, Salt Lake City. 

Roger H. Nelson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, was elected president of 
the association to succeed Blair H. Brew- 
ster, Salt Lake City. Other officers elected 
are A. W. Stephenson, College of South- 
ern Utah, Cedar City, vice-president; 
William C. Ward, West High School, Salt 
Lake City, vice-president; Kenna Rae 
Armstrong, West High School, Salt Lake 
City, treasurer; Richard D. Bell, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, director; Nor- 
ma Swigart, L.D.S. Business College, Salt 
Lake City, director; and Wanda Wade, 
Jordan High School, Sandy, director. 


(Utah has 98 UBEA members—85.2 per- 
cent of 1960-61 goal.) 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
National Meetings 


National Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation, Chicago, February 23-25 

UBEA Research Foundation, Chicago, Ili- 
nois, February 23-25 

Administrators Division of UBEA, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 23-25 

U. S. Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Edueation (International 
Division of UBEA), Chicago, Illinois, 
February 23-25 


Regional Meetings 


Eastern Region of UBEA, New York, New 
York, March 10-11 

Western Business Edueation Association, 
Spokane, Washington, April 6-8 

Central Region of UBEA, Akron, Ohio, 
April 29-30 

Mountain-Plains Business Edueation Associ- 
ation, Albuquerque, New Mexico, June 
15-17 

Southern Business Edueation Association, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, November 23-25 


State and Area Meetings 


Chicago Area Business Edueators Associa- 
tion, January 28, February 25 

Oregon Business Edueation Association, 
Corvallis, December 2-3 

Wisconsin Business Education Association, 
Milwaukee, January 14 
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A membership of 10,000 
is the immediate goal of the 
UBEA 10,000 Club. This Club 
is composed of persons who 
believe in the important role of UBEA in 
business education throughout the country and 
demonstrate this belief by promoting member- 
ship among their colleagues in business educa- 
tion. The requirements for membership in the 
UBEA 10,000 Club are the submission of three 
or more UBEA memberships, new or renewal, 
one of which may be your own. The persons 
listed below have made a good beginning in 
their active support of the Association by 
inviting their colleagues to participate in formu- 
lating and realizing a program of action not 
only for business education but for the total 
program of education. Numbers in parenthesis 
indicate the number of memberships submitted 
since June I, 1960. 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Ann Eckersley (18) Louis Nanassy (15) 
Dean R. Malsbary (7) May S. Paine (4) 
MARYLAND NEW YORK 
James Brown (3) Donald Mulkerne (13) 
Prima Lee Bryson (18) PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur Patrick (12) Jerre E. Gratz (12) 
Vernon Stone (4) Thomas Martin (18) 
MASSACHUSETTS PUERTO RICO 
Lester Sluder (3) Alice Gonzalez (6) 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS ‘MICHIGAN 
Gladys Bahr (8) Ima Chambers (43) 
Arno!d Condon (10) MINNESOTA 
Floyd Crank (7) Dorothy Grovom (3) 
Lyle Maxwell (14) Ellis Jones (5) 
Stanley Rhodes (3) OHIO 
Lewis Toll (8) Esther Anderson (11) 
Leonard West (8) Mearl Guthrie (16) 
INDIANA Galen Stutsman (16) 
Dorothy Crunk (4) WISCONSIN 
H. G. Enterline (7) Margaret Baum- 
IOWA gartner (3) 
Gloria Alcock (13) Leon Hermsen (4) 
Cleo Casady (5) Russell J. Hosler (13) 


Lloyd Douglas (43) Lorraine Missling (3) 


LET’S GO UNITED. . . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA 
Wilson Ashby (13) 
Evelyn Gulledge (11) 
J. Curtis Hall (31) 
ARKANSAS 
Mildred Brading (5) 
J. Alvin Dickinson (15) 
Katherine Green (20) 
FLORIDA 
Frances Bartoszek (11) 
Frank Dame (3) 
James Davis (10) 
Inez Frink (3) 
Yvonne Terrien (5) 
GEORGIA 
Parker Liles (3) 
Zenobia Liles (3) 
Kenneth Roach (20) 
S. L. Toumey (11) 
KENTUCKY 
Alice Cox (14) 
Dorothy Hazel (3) 
Margaret Moberly (16) 
Vernon Musselman (53) 
Eugene Smith (10) 


LOUISIANA 
Marie Louise Hebert 
(26) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Martin Stegenga (13) 
James Wykle (19) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mary Suggs (23) 
William P. Warren (5) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sunnie Hudson (22) 
Mary Frances Lide (3) 
TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow (9) 
Eugenia Moseley (8) 
George Wagoner (9) 
Theodore Woodward (5) 
VIRGINIA 
Z. S. Dickerson (9) 
leffrey Stewart (35) 
Kenneth Zimmer (6) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alberta Anderson (6) 
Nora Goad (4) 
Ruth Jamason (4) 
Juanita Parker (4) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
F. Kendrick Bangs (7) 
John E. Binnion (4) 
Kenneth Hansen (29) 
Ruth Mitchell (8) 
KANSAS 
Rida Duckwall (4) 
Howard Lundquest (5) 
Marcella Mouser (6) 
Richard Reicherter (37) 
Donald Wilson (5) 
NEBRASKA 
Ron Landstrom (8) 
Orvid Owens (7) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
John Rowe (11) 
Dorothy Travis (9) 


WESTERN 


ARIZONA 
R. A. Kidwell (8) 
Kenton Ross (3) 
CALIFORNIA 
Alvin Beckett (3) 
Joseph DeBrum (19) 
Mary Patterson (4) 
Robert Place (6) 
Jack Yuen (27) 
DAHO 


Robert Rose (11) 
Inez Wilcomb (7) 


OKLAHOMA 
Manoi Adair (7) 
Gordon Culver (73) 
Veda McGinty (3) 
Gerald Porter (9) 
Ralph Reed (3) 
Charles R. Walker (6) 
Dorothy Yandell (6) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Violet Witt (4) 

TEXAS 
Loyce Adams (3) 
Carlos Hayden (8) 
llice lio (7) 
Vernon Payne (34) 
Ardeth Stedman (4) 


REGION 


OREGON 
Helena Edwards (9) 
Catherine Jones (13) 
UTAH 
Mary Brown (25) 
Rosamond Demman (4) 
Iris Irons (4) 
Dean A. Peterson (6) 
WASHINGTON 


Robert Bender (13) 
Harold Palmer (13) 


Central Region Board 


(Continued from page 44) 


Business EpvucatTion Forum, told of the 
UBEA publications program; Dr. Lanham 
spoke on UBEA membership; Stanley 
Rhodes, president of the Chicago Area 
Business Education Association from 
Highland Park (Illinois) High School, 
discussed the relationships between affil- 
iated associations and the UBEA; and 
Ray Arensman, Evansville College, Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, described other UBEA 
activities including the testing program, 
convention activities, and the like. Miss 
Missling, chairman of the Wisconsin 


Business 


FBLA State Committee, presented the 
purposes and discussed the contributions 
UBEA’s youth organization, Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, is making to 
business education. Gladys Bahr, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, UBEA president, reported on the 
Summer Workshop on Economies for 
Business Teachers co-sponsored by 
UBEA, the Joint Council cn Economie 
Education, and the Young Presidents Or- 
ganization. 

The next meeting of the Central Region 
Board is scheduled in conjunction with 
the Ohio Business Teachers Association 
meeting in Akron, April 29-30, 1961. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM - ANNUAL CONVENTION 


National Association for Business Teacher Education 


and International Division of UBEA 
UBEA Research Foundation 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, February 23-25, 1961 


THEME: ''New Dimensions in the Preparation of Business Teachers" 


Thursday, February 23 


10:30 - 11:45 
ae Me 


2:00 - 3:15 


pem. 


4:30 
p.m. 


3:30 - 


4:30 - 5:00 


pe 
9:30 
Pem. 


7:45 - 


December 


International Division of UBEA, General Session 
Presiding: Donald Tate, President, ISBE, Arizona State University 


First NABTE General Session 
Presiding: Russell J. Hosler, President, NABTE, The University of Wisconsin 
Keynote Address: "Issues, Problems, and Challenges in Teacher Education" 
Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 


NABTE Discussion Groups - Discussion of Issues, Problems, and Challenges in Teacher 
Education as Related to the Preparation of Business Teachers 


GROUP 1 - Dimensional Challenges of General Education Related to the Preparation of 
Business Teachers 
Leader: Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling Green State University 
Resource Person: Vance Littlejohn, Woman's College, University of North Carolina 
Recorder: Eleanor Maliche, Ferris Institute 


GROUP 2 - Dimensional Challenges of General Professional Education Related to the 
Preparation of Business Teachers 
Leader: Cloyd Armbrister, Concord College 
Resource Person: Elvin S, Eyster, Indiana University 
Recorder: O. Wilmer Maedke, Northern Illinois University 


GROUP 3 - Dimensional Challenges in Student Teaching Related to the Preparation of 
Business Teachers 
Leader: Frank E, Liguori, University of Cincinnati 
Resource Person: Helen E. Gibbons, Indiana University 
Recorder: Lucy Rose Adams, Florida A. & M. University 


GROUP 4 - Dimensional Challenges in Methodology Related to the Preparation of Busi- 
ness Teachers 
Leader: George W. Anderson, University of Pittsburgh 
Resource Person: Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, Montclair State College 
Recorder: Martha Drew, Eastern Illinois University 


GROUP 5 - Dimensional Challenges in Subject Matter Fields of Business Related to the 
Preparation of Business Teachers 
Leader: David G. Goodman, Ferris Institute 
Resource Person: Carlos Hayden, University of Houston 
Recorder: Irol W. Balsley, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Get Acquainted Meeting 


UBEA Research Foundation 
Presiding: Mary Ellen Oliverio, President, UBEA Research Foundation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
(Over, please) 
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IN ACTION 


Friday, February 24 
9:00 - 10:15 Second NABTE General Session 
a.m. Presiding: Russell J. Hosler 
Keynote Address: "Identification and Evaluation of Subject Matter Elements in Busi- 


_ ness Teacher Education 
Lewis R. Toll, Chairman, NABTE Research Committee, Illinois State Normal 


University 
Report of NABTE Research Committee: Lyle Maxwell, Paul Lomax, Ruth Anderson, 


Lloyd Douglas, Milton Olson, Peter Haines (See Discussion Groups 6-11) 


10:30 - 11:30 NABTE Discussion Groups - Discussion of Problems in Specific Areas as Related to 
the Preparation of Business Teachers 


GROUP 6 - Student Teaching and Other Laboratory School Experiences for Future Busi- 
ness Teachers 
Leader: Dorothy Travis, University of North Dakota 
Resource Person: Lyle Maxwell, Northern Llinois University 
Recorder: Sara Anderson, Madison College 


GROUP 7 - Education for Curriculum Planning and Teaching Methodology for Future 


Business Teachers 
Leader: Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers College 
Resource Person: Paul S. Lomax, New York University (Professor Emeritus) 


Recorder: Mary Alice Wittenberg, Los Angeles City Schools 


a.m. 


GROUP 8 - Secretarial Education for Future Business Teachers 
Leader: Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Resource Person: Ruth I, Anderson, North Texas State College 
Recorder: Eugene D, Wyllie, Southern Illinois University 


GROUP 9 - Accounting and Mathematics for Future Business Teachers 
Leader: M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair State College 
Resource Person: Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State Teachers College 
Recorder: Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama 


GROUP 10 - Basic Business Education for Future Business Teachers 
Leader: S. Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State College 
Resource Person: Milton C, Olson, State University, College of Education at Albany 


Recorder: Dean R, Malsbary, University of Connecticut 


GROUP 11 - Distributive Education for Future Business Teachers 
Leader: Ralph Mason, University of Illinois 
Resource Persons: Peter G. Haines, Michigan State University 
John A. Beaumont, U. S. Office of Education 


Recorder: Warren Meyer, University of Minnesota 


12:15 - 2:00 Fellowship Luncheon 
P.-m. Presiding: Gladys Bahr, President, United Business Education Association, New 


Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Llinois, and 
Russell J. Hosler, President, NABTE 
Speaker: Lawrence G, Derthick, Commissioner of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
2:15 - 3:45 Administrators Division of UBEA 
pP-m. Presiding: Mary Alice Wittenberg, President, Administrators Division of UBEA, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


8:00 - 9:30 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Joint Session 
Address: The Honorable Luther H, Hodges, Governor of the State of North Carolina 


p.m. 


Saturday, February 25 


9:00 - 10345 AACTE-NABTE, General Session 
10:45 - Noon NABTE Business Meeting and Closing Session of the Convention 
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Votume 29, 


The Winter Issue of The National Business Education 
Quarterly is a professional service of the United Business 
Education Association. The subscription rate to libraries 
is three dollars a year. The UBEA comprehensive member- 
ship service includes a subscription to the Quarterly and 


a year's membership in the four UBEA Professional Divisions 
(institutions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., concerning the Quarterly. 


ae new earning | studying 
for all shudents 


GREGG NOTEHAND 


by LESLIE, ZOUBEK, and DEESE 


- Improves Learning 
- Extends Retention 


- Increases Study Efficiency 
through effective techniques of 


LISTENING READING NOTEMAKING 


Gregg Notehand is a new textbook integrating instruction in the techniques of 
making discriminate notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing system based 
on the simple Gregg alphabet . . . Ideal for all academic and college-bound stu- 
dents. Teacher’s Guide available. 


White for 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


